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Art. I.—THE SPIRIT AND AIM OF THE PASTOR. 





THE Gospel, as it exists in this world, is a power—the 
power of God. | 

Power is that which produces or tends to produce motion 
or action. Physical power terminates upon matter; intel- 
lectual or moral power, upon mind; spiritual power, upon 
the heart. 

The Gospel, though it has elements of strong intellectual 
power, though it has moved more profoundly than anything 
else the whole realm of thought, is nevertheless essentially 
a spiritual power. As the rays of the sun, which, while 
they minister the stimulus of light to the vegetable world, 
carry their heat down to the sources of life; so the truths of 
the Gospel, while they enlighten, are motive, which 
strike through the intellect and reach the heart. 

This power, while potentially in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit, still, in the employment of second causes is to be 
applied by subordinate agents. 

To act in this agency, and bring the Gospel to bear upon 
men, is the work of the Pastor. 

Assuming that the Pastor is a renewed man, is ‘‘ apt to 
teach,’’ that is, has the natural and gracious qualifications. 
to edify the body of Christ; has been specially called of 
God to the work, has enriched and disciplined his mind by 


study, as far as the circumstances of his case will allow ; 
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we come to the point of discussion :—the Pastor in his Parish 
—what should be his spirit—what his aim ? 

By spirit we mean the tone of the moral feelings—the 
habitual state of the religious affections. | 

In the labors of the ministry this element must evidently 
act an important part. So far as success is at all connected 
with human agency, it hinges more perhaps upon this ele- 
ment than upon any thing else. Manner—using the word 
in its widest application—is second only to matter ; and so 
the spirit of the Pastor to the word he preaches. 

The power of the Gospel to reach, to renew and sanctify, 
will be brought into closer or more remote contact with the 
human heart ; ‘‘ the sword of the Spirit’’ will fall with an 
edgeless and pointless effect, or ‘‘ pierce even to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and the marrow,’’ in the ministry 
of any particular pastor, very greatly in accordance with 
the spirit of the man. 

But while this, without doubt, would in the main be 
readily admitted, at least, by all evangelical denominations, 
have its truth and importance been as deeply felt as they 
should have been? Have men in whom there was “‘ an ex- 
cellent spirit’’ been sought for as pastors of our churches, 
above all others? Has not this invaluable trait often 
suffered eclipse by the more showy and fascinating, but 
really inferior endowment of talent ? 

There is something in the manifestation of genius, or of 
a high order of talent, which enchants us. The world 
worships it; and sad though it is, it is not strange that 
this undue admiration should have found its way, to some 
extent, into our churches, and manifested its presence in an 
unseemly desire to place talent in the pulpit, in preference 
to traits of more sterling worth. 

We are constantly hearing that this or that denomina- 
tion has the more talented ministry, The demand made 
by our churches upon our Theological Seminaries is, ‘“Send 
us your men of best talent.’’ 

Now we would not utter a word in disparagement of 
talent, It is the choice, rare gift of God. . We would that 
there were more men of talent in the ministry—men of more 
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gifted intellect, more fruitful in resources, more vigorous in 
thought,—of bolder imagination, of more creative fancy, 
men of cogent reasoning and burning eloquence, men who 
have in themselves the elements of a larger success. And 
the young men of talent in our churches should be taught 
to feel that their endowments have been given them for no 
personal or private ends—that they belong to Christ and 
his Church, and should be early and wholly devoted to his 
cause. 

Desirable however as all this may be, there is yet a more 
excellent thing, and in our opinion a far more important 
thing than talent,—the man’s spirit. Let this be bad, let 
it be questionable, and it will vitiate the whole ministerial 
character ; let it be good, and you have what alchemy has 
sought in vain—the philosopher’s stone, which turns every 
thing it touches into gold. 

When a student, the writer was deeply impressed by list- 
ening to some remarks from that distinguished man of God, 
the late J. J. Gurney. ‘‘If I were asked,’’ said he, ‘‘what 
is the most important thing in a minister of Christ, I would 
say unction; if asked what is next, I would still say 
unction,.”’ 

The spirit of the Pastor, we remark in general, must 
take its tone from the Gospel which heisto preach. He 
must study the Gospel—not its facts, not its doctrines only, 
but its spirit. He must imbibe its spirit, must embody it, 
must make it the atmosphere which he breathes, which he 
carries and diffuses wherever he goes; more even than 
this—it must be his ¢nspiration. 

In ancient fable, those who drank at the fount of Helicon, 
were filled with the inspiration of Poesy. The fable finds 
its realization in the case of the true Pastor, who has drunk 
at the fountain of gospel truth and sentiment, till the fires 
of holy love glow with such ardor within him, as to fill 
with its light and warm with its love the whole man, and 
the whole circle of his influence. 

Piety itself, the very spirit of the Gospel which his min- 
istrations are to produce and perpetuate among men, is 
more a sentiment than a thought; consists far more in 
emotions and moral habitudes than in dogmas. 
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Take the ‘‘ fruits of the Spirit’’ as the full, rich clusters 
hang before us. (Gal. v: 22.) What are they? things 
of the head or of the heart ? 

We are not, by this, speaking lightly of the facts of the 
Gospel which underlie and support all our hopes; nor of 
the doctrines which constitute the frame work of Christiani- 
ty ; nor would we press a comparison between what addres- 
ses the reason, and what appeals to the heart ; as though it 
could be a thing of minor importance what the Pastor 
believes. 

It is taken for granted in all that has been said, and in 
all that may be said, that he is sound in the faith. This is 
fundamental, a defect here can no more be supplied by sen- 
timent, than muscle in the human system can supply the 
place of bone. And zeal, though it were that of an angel, 
which does not rest upon and feed upon the Truth, can 
work only evil in the kingdom of Christ. 

But what we would say, and do say, is this: that beneath 
an orthodox head there should always throb an orthodox 
heart; that while one is indoctrinated in the Truth, the 
other should be baptized in the Spirit of the Gospel. That 
all its god-like charities should glow there, and hallow the 
whole man, as did the burning bush on Horeb the place 
where it grew—or the highest success in pastoral labor can- 
not be realized. 

So pertinent to this view is a remark of the eloquent 
Parsons, that we here quote it: 


“Were I,” said he, in a charge to a young Pastor, “to be told that 
you were as orthodox as an angel, as profoundly learned as the most 
celebrated sages of ancient or modern times, that you were the most in- 
sinuating, captivating and irresistible orator, that you were the most ad- 
mired and popular preacher of your own or any other country, with 
whatever attention I might listen to such eulogium, and howeverconvinced 
of its propriety, I should still ask, ‘but what is his spirit, what is his 
temper? Does he tread in the steps, does he Sonn the all-attractive 
spirit of his Divine master?’ If not, my soul should have no pleasure in 
him. Thus would I interrogate, thus would I decide. For without a 
meek, lovely and affectionate spirit, we possess no genuine excellence of 
character as the disciples, and especially as the ministers of Christ.” 


If we look to the history of the Church, we shall find 
abundant illustrations in point. The men who have made 
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fullest proof of their ministry, to whom God has granted 
the largest measures of success as pastors, have, for the 
most part, been men of this stamp, who felt in themselves 
the power and preciousness of the Gospel, and therefore 
made others feel it. 

It is true, indeed, that now and then there have arisen in 
the Church, men of colossal intellects, having the power, 
in a wonderful degree, of grasping and simplifying great 
questions of doctrine ; whose thoughts, from their massive- 
ness, have sunk into the common mind, and from their in- 
herent vitality have wrought themselves into the opinions 
and beliefs of the Christian world. Such were Augustine 
and Calvin, Butler and Edwards, who stand like headlands 
on the sea of religious controversy, who in their day turned 
aside the currents of false doctrine, broke and repelled the 
waves of corrupt and corrupting sentiment. 

But for the successful performance of pastoral work, for 
an effectual application of the plain and simple truths of 
the Bible to the masses ; aiming, as all true pastoral labor 
does, to effect the regeneration and sanctification of men— 
we look to such examples as Chrysostom and Fenelon, as 
Baxter, and Bunyan, and Whitefield, and Wesley ; men in 
whom the spirit of the Gospel dwelt in a wonderful degree, 
—its faith, its fervor, its yearning tenderness ; and whose 
memories, redolent of the savor of Christ, are embalmed in 
the heart of the Christian world. 

We have thus far been endeavoring to illustrate the im- 
portance of this spirit, by considering its relation to, and 
in part, comparing it with, other qualifications. We now 
proceed a step further, and argue its necessity, from the 
very nature of pastoral work. 

Whether we contemplate the Pastor in the preparation 
and delivery of his sermons, or discharging the more gene- 
ral duties of the parish, the importance of this spir’t is the 
same. 

For in either case, and in all cases, his work is ultimately 
and for the most part, directly with the heart. It is here 
that the great issues between God and man are raised ; and 
here they are to be met and decided. The judgment and 
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even the consciences of men are not so much at fault as the 
heart. Men need, not so much to be convinced, as to be 
convicted. 

Exhaust the resources of logic upon an impenitent man, 
and what have you effected ? Prove to him by the clearest 
demonstration that he is a sinner; he knew that before, as 
well as you did. Approach him thus, and more than pro- 
bably he will throw himself on the defensive, and prepare 
to measure arms, and try with you the keenness of his steel. 
Let the Pastor rather make his way to the hearer’s heart 
—bring his own, glowing with the divine charities and 
tender compassions of the Gospel, into a warm and throb- 
bing contact with that of his hearer ; and if there be a ten- 
der spot in that hearer’s heart, he will find it, when other- 
wise he might be striking against solid rock. 

As face answereth to face, and thought to thought, so 
heart answereth to heart, so heart moves heart. 

Effective preaching must always combine largely the ele- 
ments of human, and especially of Christian experience. 

God has given us his Word almost wholly in the con- 
crete. The doctrines of grace, the methods of the divine 
government, the duties of man to God, and of man to man, 
come to us in the form of human experience. In the biog- 
raphies of holy men, which the churches in each succeeding 
age should aim to reproduce—in public events, in national 
calamities, in scenes in social and domestic life ; in all these 
various ways the doctrines of the Bible are embodied and 
taught. And it needs but a glance tosee how incomparably 
superior, as a book for the people—for their moral and re- 
ligious instruction, is the Bible thus written, than a book 
of abstract principles and duties. 

Preaching, therefore, while it should grasp the doctrines 
of Revelation, and exhibit them distinctly, still, if it does 
not present them chiefly through the medium of human ex- 
perience, does not set forth Bible truth in Bible style ; and 
the consequence is, that the effect of the truth is im- 
paired. 

Now it is evident that no man can embody truth in ex- 
perience, unless he has himself been the subject of this ex- 
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perience. He cannot preach faith, and hope, and love, 
unless he has experienced them ; he cannot preach even the 
Law, unless, by an experience of his own sinfulness, he has 
seen and felt its justice, its spirituality and holiness; he 
cannot preach Christ—the substance of all preaching— 
Christ in his characters and offices, in his fulness and pre- 
ciousness, unless by his own experience he has found and felt 
him precious in all these relations. 

Preaching, therefore, which accomplishes the end of 
preaching—which arrests attention, which reaches the heart, 
which teaches, so far as human agency can teach, the sinner 
how to repent, how to believe, how to appropriate a prom- 
ise, how to cast his sinking soul upon the mercy of God in 
Christ—preaching that accomplishes this, must be largely 
experimental. 

But again; the Pastor who is defective ina rich Christian 
experience, will fail, not only in preaching, but in the study 
of the Scriptures; by an inability to appreciate or even 
apprehend many of the choicest sentiments and rarest 
treasures of the Bible—gems for the heart, which require 
for their proper understanding, much Christian experience, 
and above all a soul in full harmony with the spirit of the 
Gospel. They resemble the higher problems in Astronomy, 
which cannot be comprehended, much less solved, and their 
celestial beauty appreciated, except by a mind which has 
made high attainments in figures, and has caught the in- 
spiration of the noblest of sciences. 

What are many of the Psalms of David, the Epistles of 
John, the tender Discourses of our Saviour, the high spir- 
itualities of Paul, those portions of Holy Writ which 
are the marrow and fatness of the Bible-—what are they to 
a cold and undevout heart, which has little or no experience 
of them. 

Such preachers, for alas! there are such, are everlastingly 
proving or disproving, establishing or refuting the knotty, 
the cold and skeleton questions of Law, Duty, Free Agency, 
and Inability ; and so on through the whole cycle and epi- 
cycle of theological disputation ; cold and skeleton we say, 
because they are unnaturally severed from the warm and 
life-giving truths of the Gospel. 
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They may be sownd men, learned men; their sermons 
may look well in print, their articles read well in the Quar- 
terlies, but they are ineffective preachers and unsuccessful 
pastors. 

If now we turn from the Pulpit to the Parish, we shall 
find, in the daily intercourse which the Pastor must main- 
tain with the people, an equal and even greater scope and 
necessity for the exercise of this same spirit. 

In the first place, he must not put off, with the Sabbath, 
the ministerial character. This would greatly hazard, if it 
did not entirely subvert the very purpose for which he has 
been put into the ministry ; viz: ‘‘to watch for souls,’’ 
during the week, as well as on the Sabbath. Men must be 
able to recognize him as the same man when out of the pul- 
pit, as when in it—of the same spirit, and in pursuit of the 
same object, or he will be regarded by the most discerning, 
more as a mountebank than as a minister of Jesus Christ. 

He is to follow up through the week the sermons of the 
Sabbath, as the husbandman who first sows, and then care- 
fully covers the seed in the soil. 

And then mark the diversity of character in the members 
of his own flock, with whose past experience, whose present 
condition, whose weak points, whose religious capabilities, 
he must become acquainted, or hope to do but indifferently 
the work of a Pastor. 

There are the spiritually minded, who have studied deeply 
into the Word of God, and their own hearts, who have had 
a large experience of God’s dealings. This class have pe- 
culiar wants ; their very attainments have created wants 
which the Pastor must seek to supply. For though he may 
learn invaluable lessons from them, yet he is their Pastor, 
and must bring supplies from the store-house of God’s 
Word for their necessities. And this he can do, as it should 
be done—as the workman who needeth not to be ashamed, 
must do it—only, on the one hand as he can sympathize 
in their experiences, and on the other, as he knows, by his 
own experience, the truths of Scripture which are appro- 
priate to their case. 

There are the wayward, the feeble minded, the doubting, 
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who are ever writing bitter things against themselves ; 
who give the promises of the Word to others, and take its 
threatenings to themselves. There are the contumacious— 
the conscientiously contumacious—who cannot or will not 
distinguish between essence and accident; who will stick, 
not only to what they think is right, but to their own par- 
ticular way of doing or saying it, if the heavens fall. 

Then there is the convert in the ardor of his first love, 
who must be watched and fed with a thousand fold more 
care than was the ancient vestal flame. His inexperience 
in the divine way, his ignorance of divine things, his ex- 
posure to the assaults of Satan, are a constant tax upon 
the solicitudes of a Pastor’s heart, and the vigilance of the 
Pastor’s eye. In assuming the office of a Pastor, one takes 
upon himself the solemn responsibility of are for all 
these multiplied and multiplying wants, and of supplying, 
so far as in him lies, all these spiritual demands of the body 


of Christ. 


And when we add to these the painful cases of 


discipline which are liable to arise, which require tenderness 
and severity so divinely joined; what manner of man in 
spirit, ought the Pastor to be, to meet the wants of his own 


flock ! 


But do we err, when we say that so far —_- bounding 
his anxieties and efforts by the limits of his flock, the Pas- 
tor’s chief solicitudes and the great burdens of his soul 
should be for the perishing around him? Assuming that 
this is so, as we shall aim to show in another place; 
if he considers their condition as the minister of Jesus 
Christ always ought—‘“‘ condemned already, and the wrath 
of God’’ (words at which every Pastor should tremble,) 
‘abiding on them’’—their delusions of mind, their indiffer- 
ence and hardness of heart—knowing as he does that their 
only hope is in the Gospel, of which he is made a minister 
—that their salvation may rest instrumentally upon his fi- 
delity—what anxious questions must prey upon his soul by 
day and by night! ‘‘ How can these sinners be reached— 
how won—how saved?’’ Nothing, indeed, can save 
them short of the power of God’s truth in the hands of 


God’s Spirit. 


Yet so far as regards his own earnest, faith- 
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ful, affectionate dealing with them—to remove their 
prejudice, to win their confidence, to bring the truth 
tenderly yet pointedly home to their hearts; to awaken, to 
convict, to lead to Christ—it must be done as though every- 
thing depended upon himself. The Pastor who has a heart 
to say, as we once heard one,—‘‘ I preach the Gospel as well 
as I can, if sinners believe, well and good; if not, they alone 
must bear the consequences, I shall not distress myself 
about it’’—has not, we venture to say, learned the first 
lesson in pastoral duties, nor caught the first spark of the 
pastoral spirit. 

And when we add to all these, the tender and solemn 
ministrations in the sick room, and by the dying bed—when 
called to take the hand of the departing Christian, and go 
with him into the dark valley, to stay up the soul by 
pledges of a Saviour’s faithfulness and love, till on the far- 
thest verge of time, he lays, as it were, that hand, all 
tremulous and eager, in the hand of its spirit guide ;—or 
when called to the more trying scenes by the bed side ot 
the dying sinner, whose sins, alas! have found him out, 
whose ‘skepticism has given way, and whose munitions of 
rocks have turned to heaps of drifting sand. 


“God only can know that the soul is dead.”’—we quote from the sen- 
tentious Vinet—‘“ Let us who do not know, struggle, pant with it, fight 
its battles, unite with it in its agony. Let it perceive that there is by its 
side, in its last anguish, a soul that believes, that hopes, that longs; that 
our charity is but a reflection, and as a revelation of the charity of Christ, 
that Christ through us has become ge to it. Let the echo of Christ’s 
words of compassion and love fall on the dying man’s ear, and blend 
with his dreams. We do not know what may be passing in that interior 
world; what one ejaculation of the soul toward God may embrace at the 
last bound of earthly existence. Let us be a priest when we can no 
longer be a preacher.” 


To meet such responsibilities, to discharge fitly such du- 
ties, what ought the Pastor to be, not in doctrine only, not 
in talent—for talent stands mute in such a presence as this 
—but in the benign and heavenly charities, which breathe 
and blend in the Gospel ! | 

Thus far it has been urged that the Pastor should possess, 
only in general, the Spirit of the Gospel. We had intended 
to make several specifications, but our space will allow of 
but one, viz. : 
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The spirit of Consecration. Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuits, devised for that Order the following Coat of Arms: 
An ox, with a plough on one side of it, and an altar on the 
other, with these words : ‘‘ wtrique paratus.’’ And seldom, 
‘perhaps, since the days of the Apostles has the spirit of this 
divinely heroic device been more perfectly embodied, than 
by some of the early Jesuits. 

To a like consecration is every Christian Pastor called. 
In theory, and by solemn and formal vows, he is a consecra- 
ted man. 

Indeed, consecration is the condition—we had almost 
said the essence—of true godliness, as well in the pew as in 
the pulpit. No man can be a Christian, a true follower of 
Christ, in the New Testament sense, who has not yielded 
himself, without reserve, to the will and service of Christ. 

This is the turning point. Here the conflict betwen self 
and the Spirit of God concentrates ; here it is contested, and 
here decided. If the submission be not complete, if the 
consecration be not entire, then is the work spurious, the 
faith vain, the hope false. 7 

Nay, we go further—nor are we even here on debatable 
ground—the spirit of Christianity is the martyr spirit; and 
every man who professes faith in Christ, engages to hold 
himself in readiness, if occasion require, to make sacrifice 
of every temporal interest, and lay down life itself in de- 
fence, or in furtherance of the doctrines of the Cross. 

And were it necessary to substantiate this by argument, 
we might point to the life, and death, and plain declarations 
of Christ, the example of the primitive churches, the en- 
larged success which has uniformly attended the men of this 
spirit, the nature itself of Christianity—its antagonism to 
the spirit of the world, the avowed purpose of its Founder 
and his followers, which has been reiterated from age to age— 
to rootout every false faith, and make the doctrine of the Cross 
the religion of the race—yes, and by the history of its strug- 
gles and its triumphs, which faith, and prayer, and martyr 
sacrifices, and martyr blood have sustained and achieved. 
And upon each of these as a postulate, we might build an 


argument, if it were necessary, in support of the point in 
hand, 
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Is this then the spirit of Christianity; and shall the 
Pastor be defective in it? Shall he be less consecrated ,— 
less inspired by the spirit of a martyr, than should be every 
member of his flock ? 

Shall not the man, who in addition to his being a Christian, 
has been called of God to the ministry of the Word, made 
by the Holy Ghost an overseer of the flock, held in some 
sense, and in a most solemn sense, responsible for souls, ex- 
plicitly required to be ‘‘ instant in season and out of season,”’ 
with the greatness of this work pressing upon him, with in- 
terests at every step which reach up to the judgment seat, 
and then stretch away in interminable lines through the 
abodes of the saved and of the lost, shall not such a man 
be consecrated to his work? Shall not a martyr’s heart 
send its blood through his veins at every throb? 

The departure of this spirit, to such a degree, from our 
churches and from the ministry, and the loss of vital spirit- 
ual power which such a departure involves—the failure, we 
had almost said the refusal—of the great mass of professing 
Christians to recognize it as essential to true piety—is a most 
sad and disheartening fact, and one which should lead us 
to humiliation and fasting, and strong crying unto God 
throughout all our borders, until he have mercy upon us, 
and breathe anew into our churches the spirit of our high 
profession. 

Let us here suggest an inquiry, and we do it in no spirit 
of censure or crimination, whether the course of many 
pastors is in keeping with these high sentiments of ministe- 
rial consecration? We allude to the practice of pursuing 
in connection with the duties of the ministry, some secular 
avocation, as the purchasing of lands, when cheap, for the 
purpose of speculation ; the improving of these lands, at 
the expense of time and thought and care; the holding of 
civil offices or governmental appointments. We do not of 
course, allude here to superannuated or invalid pastors, but 
to those who are in the vigor and strength of manhood. 
Are such things in harmony with the spirit of Christian—of 
ministerial consecration ? We suggest the inquiry, while 
we accord to such brethren the largest liberty. 
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It is urged, we know, and with apparent plausibility, that 
the churches, in part from their poverty, and in part from 
their parsimony, do not furnish the Pastor a support, and 
unless he make provision for his own support, he must cease 
to preach altogether. 

There are doubtless times and places, in which a tempo- 
rary and partial turning aside from the specific work of the 
ministry is allowable—is imperative, and so far from indica- 
ting an absence of consecration, is the highest proof—the 
fruit of its existence. Asin the case of the Apostle, whose 
hands ministered to his own necessities, and the necessities 
of those around him. As with Carey, who toiled day after 
day in the indigo factories of Serampore, and as with some 
of the Fathers in the ministry, whose furrowed cheeks, 
whose silvered locks and bended forms attest the hardships 
and privations of frontier life, and amidst which they planted 
and watered the churches. May their spirit abide with. us, 
and their falling mantles rest upon their sons. 

As a principle of action, however, under other circum- 
stances—as an expedient to guard against wants which we 
may never feel, we cannot believe that this course is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of pastoral consecration, 

Nor do we believe that the reason assigned for such a turn- 
ing aside is a valid one. 

Where, in any of our considerable villages, or in our 
farming districts, which are settled, can we find churches or 
communities so poor or so indifferent as to allow a man of 
the spirit and temper which we claim for the Pastor, to suffer, 
or for any length of time to be seriously interrupted in his 
work, for the lack of a comfortable support? 

And the pastor who, with due economy, finds himself 
without a support, may well suspect that there are other 
reasons for it than the indifference, the parsimony, or even the 
poverty of the community. 

But if the reason assigned has any force, it draws the 
other way. 

For so long as Pastors will suffer themselves to be turned 
aside from their appropriate work to provide for their own 
support—and especially if it be to accumulate property, cov- 
etousness and indifference will let them do it. 
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The fact is there needs to be a corrective applied just at 

this point, in the example and influence of a consecrated 
ministry, which cannot and will not be turned aside from its 
great work, except by the direst necessity. There needs to 
be forced upon such churches—and doubtless there 
are many such—the alternative and the responsibility of 
allowing their pastors to suffer if they do not provide for 
their wants. 
. But such men as we have been speaking of, will not 
be allowed to want, except in rare cases. The churches 
will soon perceive their worth, they will create their own 
support. ‘The churches,’’ says James, “ are tired of 
supporting incompetent and indolent ’’—and, we will add, 
secularized—‘‘men. But ministers who are like a flame 
of fire, will call out resources for their own support. Let 
such men come in troops, we have no need to fear for their 
support. The Spirit of the living God which sends such 
men, will send their support with them.’’ 

We turn now to the Aim of the Pastor. 

We have sought for the Spirit of the Pastor, in the 
Spirit of the Gospel; and pursuing the same course, we 
shall look for the Aim of the Pastor in the Aim of the 
Gospel. 

We have said that the Gospel is a power, and, to define 
it more fully, we use the language of the Apostle :—‘‘ The 
power of God unto salvation.’’ Salvation, then, is its aim 
—salvation from sin—from its present power, and future 
and final consequences. 

Essentially the Gospel is not the Law. This ‘‘came by 
Moses ;’’ that ‘‘ by Jesus Christ.’’ Nor is it a compendium 
of divine instruction, of kind and parental counsel; nor 
yet again is it a series of moral lessons on the beauty and ex- 
cellence of virtue, illustrated by examples, appealing to 
the tastes—the sentiments—the esthetics of our nature. 
No: the Gospel of Christ is no such miserable, powerless 
nostrum as this. The man who feels the convulsions of 
cholera taking hold of him, needs something besides an 
anodyne, A world of sinners need something more than 
‘‘moral lessons’’ and ‘‘ beautiful examples.’’ The Gospel 
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comes to man with regenerating power, not to soothe but to 
save ; not to discourse beautifully about virtue, but to in- 
voke the elements and essence of all true virtue into him ; 
not to correct his tastes, but to transform his character, and 
snatch him as a ‘‘ brand from the burning.”’ 

Such is the Gospel—such its aims. And here we find 
the Aim of the Pastor. He is ‘‘ put in trust with the Gos- 
pel ;’’ and in his pulpit ministrations, his private inter- 
course, he is to give it full and free course in this direc- 
tion. 

He may be a scholar, yet in his parish his character as a 
man of letters must be subordinate ; he may be strongly 
opposed to some form of social evil, yet technically speak- 
ing he is not a reformer; he may be keenly alive to civil 
abuses, and as a citizen exercise his franchises and his in- 
fluence for their correction ; yet he is not a politician. He 
is a minister of Jesus Christ. He watches for souls with 
the great Heaven-sent, hope-giving, soul-saving message on 
his lips—‘‘ that God is in Christ reconciling the world un- 
to himself, and as an ambassador for Christ, as though 
God did beseech them-by him, praying them in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled to God.”’ 

While, however, the Gospel has but this one grand aim, 
yet, in compassing this aim, it secures, by its very nature 
and workings, by the appliances which it uses, a multitude 
of collateral objects. It is concerned—and how could a 
Gospel which originated in the infinite love of God, which 
was heralded by the proclamation of ‘‘peace on earth, good 
will to man,’’ a Gospel whose very name bespeaks its na- 
ture, ‘‘Glad Tidings,’’ do otherwise—in all that concerns 
man, as well here as hereafter. For a Gospel devoid of the 
charities and humanities of our nature, is ‘‘ another Gospel 
which is not a Gospel,’’ as really as though it were devoid of 
Christ. In relieving want, in elevating the social condition, 
in securing to men their civil rights, and in promoting the 
general well being of society, the Gospel, as demonstrated 
by history, has no equal. 

And in all these beneficent tendencies the Pastor should 
sympathize ; and no human interest, however slight, no 
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flower of domestic or social virtue, which springs up from 
the wide-spread roots of Christianity, and blossoms beneath 
its genial influences,—nothing, in short, which ‘‘ is lovely 
or of good report’’ should fail of finding in the Pastor a 
foster-friend and a patron. 

And yet it is to be remembered that these kindly influen- 
ces are but incidental things ;—the outskirts of that train 
of benignities which follow the Gospel along the pathway of 
light and life, up which it is conducting the renewed soul, 
to the regions of purity and bliss ; and that they owe their 
existence to the Gospel, not as directly exerting its power 
to produce them, but as the power which regenerates and 
sanctifies the soul; and that should its action be diverted 
from this end, all these amenities in human life would 
cease. 

In subordination to the same efid, and in furtherance of it, 
the Gospel is a belligerent power, and thrusts out its sharp 
points of collision against every form of error and wrong 
which exists on earth. It is a revolutionizer in the social 
and political, as well as in the moral and religious world. 
Like its primitive preachers it is ‘‘ turning the world up- 
side down.’’ And these side issues which it makes with 
wrong, it carries on all along its course. 

By individualizing man, by bringing his immortality to 
light, by leveling the factitious distinctions which obtain 
among men, by the value it attaches to every human being, 
in the price paid for his redemption, by the awards of the 
future which it reveals, by the renovation which it is 
effecting among men—it has created a moral sentiment, 
and is consolidating and directing a public opinion which 
grows more and more irresistible—which will yet break the 
fetters from human limbs and human souls,—-and from 
human limbs for the very reason that it is breaking 
them from human souls—which will establish temperance, 
exalt justice, vindicate truth, confirm right, defeat wrong,— 
however intrenched behind the barrriers of wealth and 
power. 

Now these obvious tendencies, and actual workings of 
the Gospel, the Pastor cannot ignore, and be found faithful, 
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It is his duty, at a proper time and in a proper manner, 
to bring the moral power of the Bible to bear, directly and 
pointedly upon sins of every kind ; to let its light disclose 
and its voice denounce their ugliness. : 

This arraigning of the wrongs of by-gone days, while 
the equally flagrant wrongs of the present go unrebuked, 
is nothing but solemn burlesque—is a pusillanimity as ut- 
terly repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel and the aim of the 
Gospel, as it is at variance with the example of Christ, the 
preaching of the Apostles, and the sentiments of every 
manly heart. 

While, however, these issues which the Gospel makes 
are real issues, by which the Pastor is bound to stand, as 
one appointed to expound and apply the Truth, and the 
whole Truth, still as before said, they are but side-issues, 
and should be regarded as nothing more—issues which are 
successful so far, and so far only, as the Gospvel moves 
steadily on towards its great aim. 

Is the Pastor then a reformer, we againask? Not in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word. And yet he is a re 
former—the reformer, ‘‘ par excellence.’’ The axe he 
wields, which cuts off the ugly branches that come in its 
way, ‘‘ lies at the roots of the tree.’’ 

Is he a politician ? No: not as the word is commonly used... 
And yet he has to do with politics—with their foundation—the 
relations of man to God, and of man to man. 

The Word of God, ‘‘ which is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than a two-edged sword,’’ is quite a different thing 
when drawn and wielded, from the flimsy counterfeits which 
boys and mountebanks use. We tell politicians just as we 
do everybody else—that God’s Word is a ‘‘ terror to those 
who do evil,’’ in private, or social, or political life ; and we 
shall aim to make it so. 

Christ came to destroy the works of the devil, wherever 
wrought and wherever found; and he made no secret of 
this purpose when on earth. He openly declared a war of 
extermination against everything that is wrong on earth, 
and has armed his followers, and especially his ministry 
with weapons, which, when wielded in the spirit of the 
2 
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great Captain, cannot fail to inflict deadly wounds wherever 
they fall. 

We are no advocates or apologists for preaching politics, 
in the proper sense of that expression. We believe that 
the preacher, in the pulpit, should rigidly confine himself 
to the inculcation of Bible Truth ;—but Bible Truth, as it 
bears upon man’s relations to the present, as well as to the 
future ; as it may meet him in his political walks, as well 
as in his private walks—Bible Truth in all its extent, on 
whatever side of man’s duties and doings it may impinge. 

This, as has been said, ‘‘is our territory ;’’ for which 
we have ‘‘ letters patent’’ from Heaven; and we will not 
suffer ourselves to be ejected from it, nor our rights in this 
thing to be encroached upon. And more; we claim the 
right, however much some may dispute it, of interpreting 
the Bible for ourselves, and of being ourselves the proper 
judges of what and when and how to preach. 

Having thus attempted to define his position with refer- 

ence to these subordinate interests, which are collateral 
with the Pastor’s ultimate aim, we wish in the brief space 
which remains, to speak directly of the Aim itself. 
‘ Asa minister of Christ, he has to do with the souls of 
men ; and chiefly with the souls of impenitent men. Though 
he must ‘‘ feed the flock of Christ,’’—‘‘ comfort the feeble- 
minded,’’—‘‘ support the weak, restore the erring and re- 
buke the wrong doer ;’’ yet the ‘‘ world that lieth in wick- 
edness’’ crowds up to his very door. Let him walk the 
streets,—he is in the midst of the ungodly ; enter the places 
of business,—he stands face to face with them; go out 
upon our thoroughfares of travel,—and the jostling throng 
are in the broad road to death ; and even in the sanctuary 
of God, the majority whom he sees are in their sins. 

Those who have been truly regenerated are in a certain 
sense safe, however much they need a Pastor’s care; but 
the impenitent are in the most imminent and awful peril,— 
liable every day and every hour to sink into the ‘‘ perdition 
of ungodly men.’’ What ought he to do? 

If a ship had stranded in the offing, and a handful of her 
crew had reached the shore, though chilled and bruised they 
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were, while the rest are clinging to the parting wreck, or 
are swept over her sides into the boiling deep,—whither does 
the call of duty, the cry of humanity summon those staunch 
hearts and stalwart arms, which man the life-boat ! 

To the rescue of men in incomparably greater peril than 
this, does the Gospel of our salvation call him to whom it 
is Siahareiabilk: Blood is involved—‘‘the blood of souls,’’? which 
may be found in his skirts when inquisition shall be made ! 

It may sometimes be highly advantageous to the further- 
ance of the truth, that the Pastor should stop, (if that be 
the right word,) to remove the obstacles which prejudice 
or ignorance, or early habits, and honest but erroneous 
opinions have thrown in its way; that he may thus secure 
for the truth a more favorable hearing. Nor does he ne- 
cessarily incur the charge of deviating from his true aim, 
by diffusing abroad general religious’ intelligence, by expo- 
sitions of Bible history, biography, the political institutions 
and geographical position of scripture times and places ; 
—tending, as all these do, to increase in the commun- 
ity the amount of Bible knowledge, and thus to throw 
out, though somewhat at random, so many life-lines for 
the perishing. 

After all, however, the staple of his preaching should be 
that class of truths which have a more direct tendency to 
reach the heart, and awaken the conscience, the exhibi- 
tion of God’s word as a ‘‘ sword,” a ‘‘ fire and hammer ;’’— 
truths which will give the sinner no rest in his sins, no 
peace but in believing, no hope save by the cross. 

This, it seems to us, is the style of preaching which 
should be more generally pursued.—A clear, strong exhi- 
bition of the cardinal doctrines of the Bible, applied plain- 
ly, pointedly, lovingly to the case of our hearers. Instead 
of playing around its edges, and descanting upon its acci- 
dents, to take the great heart of the Gospel, all palpitating 
with the love of God, and lay it in close and vital contact 
with the hearts of dying men! 

The physician might go into the chamber of the sick 
man, and read him a lecture on pathology—demonstrate to 
him most conclusively and triumphantly his theory of prac- 
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tice—discourse to him most beautifully and enthusiastically 
upon the sovereign virtue of his remedies ; and the man will 
die. He wants not lectures, but medicine. 

And so there is a great deal of preaching about the Gos- 
pel ; corroborating its facts—vindicating its claims, exhibit- 
ing its beneficent tendencies in matters of this world—which 
is all very well in its place; but perishing sinners want 
the Gospel itself—‘ Christ, the wisdom of God and the 
power of God’’—or they will sink to hell beneath the 
sound of our voices. 

Let this be the strain of preaching :—let the truth be 
selected and applied with the discrimination of a physician 
in administering to his patients,—let the spiritual pulse, 
and symptoms of each one of his congregation, so far as 
possible, be carefully noted ; let the private interviews of 
the week bear upon the public labors of the Sabbath ;—let 
such work be done, energetically, perseveringly, prayerfully, 
in the spirit of true pastoral solicitude, and in humble reli- 
ance upon the Spirit of God, and the Pastor may look for 
fruit, nor will he look in vain. 

We would not say that the Pastor who labors year after 
year, without a known case of conversion, should certainly 
conclude that he has mistaken his calling. But we do say 
that he would have reason for a careful and searching ex- 
amination into the manner of his preaching, his modes of 
pastoral labor, and the state of his own heart. 

The general law is clear, that faithful, prayerful, apposite 
preaching of God’s Word, accompanied by corresponding 
pastoral labor, is followed, and soon followed, by the awak- 
ening and conversion of sinners. 

There are exceptions to this,—God is a sovereign ;—he 
may withold the blessing as he sometimes does the rain, 
until the verdure of the field is dead. But this is manifest- 
ly the exception, and no Pastor should rest satisfied to go 
forth year after year ‘‘ bearing precious seed,’’ and return 
with no sheaves. 

The great want of our age—of our churches—especially 
of what is called the West—are general and genuine Re- 
vivals of Religion. The thousands of foreigners who are 
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pouring every week into these new states and territories ;— 
the rampant infidelity ;—the insidious inroads of Papacy ; 
—the prevalence of drunkenness ;—the increase of Sabbath- 
breaking ;—the intemperate spirit of gain-seeking, and 
gain-getting, which has come to characterize us as a people, 
—which holds at a discount everything which cannot be 
transmuted into ready cash,—and which would bring to the 
exchanger’s counter and barter at its marketable value, (is 
it too much to say it?) the graces which beautify social life, 
and the virtues which adorn the Christian character ;— 
what can turn this mighty tide, but powerful Revivals of 
Religion ? 

In this last mentioned evil—the gain-seeking spirit of 
the age,—it seems to us, lies our greatest danger. This is 
the master temptation of our time, and certainly of our 
land. 

The main currents of influence on which we, as a people, 
are gliding,—and our churches feel it too,—are those cir- 
cling eddies, insidious and strong, which sweep around and 
disappear in the vortex that engulphs and ‘‘ drowns in per- 
dition ’’ those who ‘‘ make haste to be rich.”’ 

You may project and prosecute reforms never so vigorous- 
ly ;—but unless there be a quickening of the moral sense,— 
the infusion,—creation, for aught we know,—of a conscience 
politic, in the the ‘‘ body politic,’’—-you labor, we will not 
say in vain, but against fearful odds. 

We must have the solid rock of a God-fearing, Bible- 
holding public sentiment, or we rear our structures’ of re- 
form on the sand. 

We repeat this : what we want first, and most of all, in ev- 
ery point of view, are Revivals of Religion,—the kind of 
preaching, and the kind of preachers which look more di- 
rectly to this end ; and which will constitute a wisely ad- 
apted means for the Spirit to employ in bringing about 
these results. 















Hugh Miller. 


Art. I1.—HUGH MILLER. 





My First Impressions of England and its People.—Footprints 

of the Creator.—My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the Story 
| g my Education. By Hueu Mruer. Gould & Lincoln, 
a oston. 





We have never been more shocked and touched by the 
death of any one with whom we had no personal acquaint- 
ance, than by the sudden and melancholy death of the 
above-mentioned author. Indeed, after reading his ‘‘ Schools 
and Schoolmasters,’’ we felt that he was an old, familiar 
friend. There are such freshness and life in the description 
of his adventures, tastes and habits, that the moral man 
stands before us, as distinctly as the physical could in a 
well executed portrait or statue. We must confess a warm 
affection for this image, so graphically depicted, and can- 
not but grieve that the tribute to the lamented Kirke White, 
from the skeptical Byron, equally applies to the noble 
Scotchman : 






























“Oh! what a noble heart was then undone, 
When science self destroyed her favorite son; 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 





From the newspaper statements, it is evident that his 
strong constitution had been more completely broken by 
excessive mental work, than it was in youth by his trade, 
which was so near hurrying him, as it did many of his 
comrades, to an early grave. The pistol’s discharge ap- 
pears only to have accelerated what would soon have been 
the effect of physical and intellectual exhaustion. 

But we mean not to dwell on the cause of his loss, but 
merely to express our sense of its greatness. Fortunately 
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for him and for the world, it cannot be said of him as of 
White, that he died 


“While life was in the Spring.” 


He was not, indeed, an octogenarian, like Humboldt; yet he 
had reached the full maturity of manhood, of intellect, and 
of fame; and unlike the Prussian, had devoted his talents 
to the defence of Christianity, as well as to the advancement 
of science. Sudden as was his departure, we trust that the 
religion which he had so ably vindicated, had fitted him for 
a bliss unattainable in this mortal sphere. We bow to the 
stroke of Heaven, and say, with more meaning than is 
usually attached to the phrase, ‘‘ Peace to hisashes!’’ Yet 
without murmuring we must lament his loss, as a most se- 
rious one to literature and science. We think the present 
a fit occasion for reviewing his personal and literary, rather 
than scientific character, which will find many and able 
eulogists. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s remark, that ‘‘ History is philosophy 
teaching by example,’’ has been long regarded as a truism ; 
yet, after all, philosophy only enlarges the understanding, 
without necessarily moving the affections. But, when we 
turn from the generalities of history, to the life of some 
great and good individual, we find in it something far bet- 
ter—a moral cordial, which stirs the heart and excites to 
noble emulation, an example which ‘‘allures to brighter ’’ 
deeds, ‘‘ and leads the way.’’ History itself would lose its 
very life-blood,—would be a pale, sickly, insipid thing,— 
without biography. 

Plutarch first roused in Franklin the enthusiasm, whose 
flame, although hidden by a cold exterior, was one of the 
vestal fires of liberty and true philosophy. The same 
author excited the boundless aspirations, the fiery genius 
and iron energies of Napoleon. If a calm philosopher and 
fierce warrior were alike influenced by lively pictures of 
men, like Plutarch’s heroes, placed in circumstances and in a 
civilization so entirely different, how much greater must be 
the power of modern biographies, whose actions and events 
‘come near our business and bosoms.’’ Who can es- 
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timate the value of one in which is graphically portrayed 
a Hampden, a Wilberforce, a Howard, a Washington, a 
Judson, a Henry Martyn? In such pictures, the abstract 
truths of philosophy and religion, assume as it were, a con- 
crete form of flesh and blood, that strikes the senses and 
almost irresistibly impels imitation. 

There are few quiet, unadventurous lives that will fur- 
nish more practical instruction, and are more likely to produce 
imitators, than that of Hugh Miller. 

A mechanic, raising himself to high distinction as a 
scholar and author, must always be an animating spectacle 
to all poor young men who feel the stirrings of intellect and 
energy. We are prone to consider it as the peculiar glory 
of our country, that in it such aspirants find no legal or so- 
cial impediments, and that the lists are ever open for any 
good knight who wishes to shiver a lance in the mental 
tourney. But the case of this Scotchman, amid many to 
be found in the same country, shows that they are not al- 
ways closed, even in regions where we are apt to imagine 
that aristocracy and monarchy exclude all humble pretenders. 

The Scotch deserve profourid study and high admiration. 
Their country is rugged and wild, its soil poor, and its 
climate severe and gloomy. Yet these unpropitious circum- 
stances seem merely to have acted as a stimulus, for 
there is no department of learning or industry, in which 
it has not furnished more than its fair quota of talent 
and success. Its hardy and adventurous sons have 
shone alike in peace and war, under the tropic sun of Africa 
or Hindostan, or on the cold plains of Canada. Every 
where their cool sagacity and dauntless perseverance have 
been conspicuous. Intelligence and education are more 
widely diffused than in any other country of Europe, un- 
less the Lacedeemonian discipline of Prussia, transferred to 
literature, which Sparta never cultivated, has brought that 
monarchy to an equality with Scotland. 

Curran, who comes of a race directly opposite in charac- 
ter and habits, yet also full of genius, speaks of the Scotch 
nation with generous extravagance : 


“Cast in the happy medium between the spiritless acquiescence of sub- 
missive poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pampered wealth; cool and 
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ardent, adventurous and persevering; winning her eagle flight against 
the blaze of every science, with an eye that never winks, and a wing that 
never tires; crowned, as she is, with the spoils of every art, and decked 
with the wreath of every muse; from the deep and scrutinizing researches 


of her Humes, to the sweet and simple, but not less sublime and pathetic 
morality of her Burns.” 


The lovers of modern literature well know how many high 
names may be added to those mentioned by the Irish orator. 
But the unqualified admiration with which he speaks 
of Hume, showed that he was not likely to dwell on what 
has been considered the crowning glory of the Scotch, 
their piety. In spite of the corrupting influence of gov- 
ernmental control over the church, the mass of no na- 
tion has been more deeply imbued with Scriptural know]l- 
edge and a sense of religious obligation. We shall there- 
fore not be surprised to find Miller’s character underlaid 
and strengthened by enlightened Christianity. 

We proceed to give a very brief sketch of his re- 
markable life, as set forth in his ‘‘ Schools and School- 
masters,’’ which is an autobiography, accompanied by 
such reflections as may naturally suggest themselves. 

When we call his life remarkable, wedo not of course 
mean that it abounds in ‘‘moving accidents by flood and 
field,’’ but that it exhibits the quiet development of grand 
intellectual and moral power, under circumstances appar- 
ently very discouraging. 

Hugh Miller was born in Sutherland, the most northern 
county of the Highlands. This is the region which the 
Duke of Sutherland and other landed proprietors are 
said to have almost depopulated by the introduction of 
sheep-walks on a great scale. It is a wild and rough, but 
highly picturesque country. 

The native place of our author was a small fishing town, 
called Cromarty, on the eastern coast. Of his ancestors it 
might be said : 


“Their home was on the deep, 
And ocean was their grave,” 


A number of them had been gallant sailors, and his father 
and grandfather had both perished at sea. He could trace 
his pedigree still farther back, to a far less creditable pro- 
genitor, John Feddes, a bold and reckless buccaneer.— 
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But his father, although hardy and adventurous, was, by 
no means, savage or lawless. An anecdote which his son 
tells of his boyhood, shows him to have possessed sensibility, 
at an age and in a matter, in which children often appear 
surprisingly hard-hearted ; we mean the treatment of ani- 
mals. When directed, at six years of age, to drown a lit- 
ter of puppies, he would not or could not obey the order. 
We shall find, too, that 


‘“‘The child was father to the man.”’ 


For, in late manhood he unhesitatingly perilled his life to 
rescue a sailor who could not swim. He was the strongest 
of 500 sailors in a man-of-war to which he belonged, and 
is said, in one action, to have discharged the duties of two 
men at the guns, and although seemingly exhausted by the 
effort, to have been immediately restrung for action by the 
alarm of another attack. He was also greatly more pru- 
dent, intelligent and well informed than most of his class. 
These qualities enabled him, in his capacity of common 
sailor, to earn money enough by the time he was thirty, to 
purchase a small vessel, with which he engaged in trade on 
his own account. About the same time he also commenced 
his matrimonial voyage ; marrying his cousin, a young wo- 
man of a strict Presbyterian family. She numbered among 
her forefathers, a gallant old Highlander, whose conduct on 
one memorable occasion, well deserves to be recorded. 

Four Presbyterian ministers had met to settle, as it was 
called, in the church of Nigg, to which old Donald Roy 
belonged, a pastor unacceptable to the flock. While they 
were going through this formality, in the absence of the 
church and congregation, a single old man, the grandfather 
of Mrs. Miller, suddenly appeared, and declared, that ‘if 
they settled a man to the walls of that kirk, the blood of 
the parish of Nigg would be required at their hands.’’ 
The descendant of such men may well have inherited 
strength, hardihood, courage, humanity and conscientious- 
ness, 

As before mentioned, Miller’s father was lost at sea, 
leaving his son, only five years old, and a family, in very 
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straitened circumstances, owing to some reverses in his pe- 
cuniary affairs. The boy was sent to a common school, and 
his two uncles, plain mechanics, but men of uncommon 
sense, were anxious that he should receive a thorough edu- 
cation, and thus develop the talents which their sagacity 
thus early discovered. They were anxious to contribute of 
their slender means towards the attainment of an object 
which they had so much at heart. But Hugh disappointed 
their hopes by appearing as a truant in his regular scholas- 
tic pursuits, in which he made but little progress, and fi- 
nally quitted school entirely, in consequence of a serious 
difficulty with his teacher. In this unpromising manner 
did this remarkable man terminate his connection with 
schools, when he was only fifteen. 

But providence designed him to find other ‘‘ Schools and 
Schoolmasters.’’ Although negligent of the classics and 
mathematics, he very early manifested an intense love of 
reading, which never forsook him, and brought out the 
intellectual and moral qualities that secured his fame and 
usefulness. He also began very early to compose, both in 
verse and prose, and gradually, amid circumstances appar- 
ently the most adverse, formed a bold, free and vigorous 
style. Another mark of genius, was his boyish fondness for 
nature, which he enjoyed with all the zest of a painter or 
poet, and, at the same time, with the keen, discriminating 
sagacity of a natural philosopher. 

His uncles, one of whom had been a great and observant 
traveller, had quite an extensive practical acquaintance 
with natural history, and delighted in encouraging their 
nephew’s predilection for such pursuits, and aiding him in 
them. 

These propensities and habits conduced greatly, not 
only to his mental improvement, but to his contentment. 
They stimulated him to incessant activity, amid all the 
toils and discouragements of his lowly situation, under 
which a heart less buoyant and a mind less elastic, would 
have sunk. At the age of seventeen, he abandoned all 
hope of a professional career, and determining to support 
himself with his own hands, became apprentice to a mason. 
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Some may imagine that such an occupation at once and 
forever precluded all idea of extensive mental culture. The 
falsehood of such an opinion will be manifest to anyone 
who will study the career of Miller, one of the most bril- 
liant examples among those who have ‘‘ pursued knowledge 
under difficulties.’’ 

He has, in his ‘‘Schools and Schoolmasters,’’ some very 
original and striking remarks about the influence exerted 
by the different mechanical employments on the habits and 
character ; particularly in regard to mental improvement. 
They show him to have been as keenly observant and deep- 
ly reflective on man as on nature. 

All readers of Sidney Smith, will recollect the motto 
first adopted for the Edinburg Review: 


“Tenui musam meditamur avena.’”’ 


and its translation: 


‘“We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” 


If this was jocular with Smith, who was ‘a fellow of in- 
finite jest,’’ it was strictly true of many in the garrets of 


Edinburgh, who, living almost literally on oatmeal, and 
saving in every possible way, often emerged, after six, sev- 
en, or eight years thus spent, to win distinction in litera- 
ture and science. They were eager to deny their appetites 
and their pride, for the invaluable blessing of a thorough 
education, which could only be secured by arduous and 
long-continued labor. 

But Hugh Miller was not even one of these poor students, 
who were recompensed for their self-denial by all the ad- 
vantages of the city and the University. He was only an 
itinerant journeyman mason; often lodging in hovels 
through which he could see the stars, in clear, and was 
drenched with rain in bad weather, which latter unfortun- 
ately predominates in the Highlands; and frequently liv- 
ing for weeks together, on nothing but oatmeal cakes or 
porridge, potatoes and water. Yet his strength and energy 
did not fail under these hardships, for he grew up into a 
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very athletic man and skilful mechanic, working for fifteen 
years at his trade, with exemplary industry and fidelity.— 
It is true that such lodgings as we have described, often 
without any light for reading, the rude fare, the illiterate 
and vulgar company with which he associated, the want of 
books and of time, were great obstacles to literary cultiva- 
tion. Yet such is the intrinsic power of genius, and the 
strength of that ‘‘ will which will find a way,’’ that he con- 
tinued to increase the number of his books gradually, and 
his acquaintance with them and with nature, with aston- 
ishing rapidity. When, after following his trade ten or 
eleven years, he, at the age of twenty-seven or eight, be- 
came intimate with Alexander Stewart,—whom he describes 
as one of the first ministers in the Scotch. Kirk,—always 
abounding in able and well-informed men,—he found his 
knowledge of English literature nowise inferior to his cleri- 
ical friend’s. 

In his autobiography he reviews this period of toil, pri- 
vation, and obscurity, not slightly and with shame, 
‘but circumstantially and with manly pride. Noth- 
ing can be more honorable to him, or more instructive and 
salutary to his readers, than his glowing eulogy on honest 
labor. He made no pretension to profound acquaintance 
with general science; but on every subject which he 
touched, he thought justly, expressed himself with clear- 
ness, force and elegance ; investing every topic with new 
interest, by the originality and beauty of his illustrations. 
He knew little of the classics and mathematics, but he had 
read much history, moral philosophy and metaphysics, and 
had a memory richly stored with the thoughts and words 
of the best English authors, and a taste deeply imbued 
with their spirit. His acquisitions were evidently well di- 
gested, furnishing material to a fertile yet well regulated 
imagination, and an intellect strong, acute and profound. 

We need not echo the praises which Sir David Brews- 
ster, Agassiz, and others of scientific reputation, have be- 
stowed on his ‘“Old Red Sandstone,’’ and ‘‘ Footprints of 
the Creator.’’ The noble purpose of these works was to 
counteract the tendency of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ to 
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substitute a sort of fate, creating and modifying all exist- 
ences, whether animate or inanimate, by certain immuta- 
ble laws, for the personal God of Revelation, who not only 
directly created and incessantly preserves every substance, 
whether organized or unorganized, animate or inanimate, 
but exercises special care over the moral being, created in 
His own image. 

The Christian world, in the opinion of the highest au- 
thorities, owes him a debt of gratitude for the manner in 
which he has reconciled the mysteries of Revelation with 
the mysteries of nature, by an appeal to facts and reason, 
instead of narrow-minded and fruitless denunciation. 

Miller knew how to present science in its brightest and 
most attractive forms, and to adorn literature with the 
rich spoils of scientific illustration. 

These qualities of mind and style are very conspicuous 
in his ‘‘ First Impressions of England,’’ and his ‘‘ Schools 
and Schoolmasters.’’ In the latter, especially, he displays 
great versatility of genius. 

At one time he reminds the readers of Sir Walter Scott, 
of the famous scene in his ‘“‘Antiquary,’’ where Sir Arthur 
Wardour and his daughter make so narrow an escape from 
ahigh tide and a terrific storm. Scott’s description is one 
of the finest in the whole range of fiction ; but it only sur- 
passes Miller’s narrative of a real personal adventure, by 
the dramatic interest attached to his characters, which 
the novelist supports in the most striking and interesting 
manner, on the storm swept cliff. 

Miller. and a companion of kindred tastes, had made 
their way into a cave near Cromarty, washed by the sea, 
with the intention of spending the day. A sudden rise of 
the,tide cut off their return, and detained them all night. 
The terror and anxiety of this scene are admirably de- 
picted. 






































































‘Hour after hour passed, lengthening as the shadows lengthened, and 
yet the tide still rose. The sun had sunk behind the precipices, and all 
was gloom along their bases, and double gloom in their caves; but their 
rugged brows still caught the red glareof evening. The flush rose higher 
iad higher, chased by the shadows; and then, after lingering for a mo- 
ment on their crests of honeysuckle and juniper, panied away, and the 
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whole became sombre and gray. The sea-gull sprang upwards from the 
feats where he had floated on the ripple, and hied him slowly away to 

is lodge on his deep sea-stack; the dusky cormorant flitted past, with 
heavier and more frequent stroke, to his whitened shelf, high on the pre- 
cipice ; the pigeons came whizzing down from the uplands and the oppo- 
site land, and disappeared amid the gloom of their caves; every creature 
that had wings made use of them in — homewards; but neither 


myself nor my companion had any, and there was no possibility of get- 
ting home without them.” 


With his companion weeping at his side, and the super- 
stitious feelings excited by the body of a drowned sailor 


lying at the foot of the cliff, his night must have been truly 
wretched : 


“For the last few hours mountainous piles of clouds had been rising, 
dark and stormy in the sea-mouth; they had flared portentously in the 
setting sun, and had worn, with the decline of evening, almost every me- 
teoric tint of anger, from a fiery red to a sombre, thunderous brown, and 
from sombre brown to doleful black. And we could now at least hear 
what they portended, though we could no longer see. The rising wind 
began to howl mournfully amid the cliffs, and the sea, hitherto so silent, 
to beat heavily against the shore, and to boom like distress-guns, from the 
recesses of the two deep sea caves.” 


We cannot follow them to their joyous rescue the next 


morning, but regard the whole as avery fine specimen of 
descriptive talent. 


Another passage about one of these caves, illustrates his 
‘constant habit of connecting and comparing the literature 
with which his mind was so thoroughly imbued, with the 
scenes of nature, which he equally loved and studied. 


“The cave in the western promontory, which bears, among the townsfolk, 
the name of the “‘Puir wife’s meal kist,” has its roof drilled by two small 
Sep praise largest of them not a great deal larger than the blow- 

ole of a porpoise—that open externally among the cliffs above; and 
when during the storms from the sea, the huge waves come rolling ashore 
like green moving walls, there are certain times of the tide in which the 
shut up the mouth of the cave, and so compress the air within that it 
rushes upwards through the openings, roaring in its escape, as if ten 
whales were blowing at once, and rises from the crags overhead in 
two white jets of vapor, distinctly visible to the height of from sixty to 
eighty feet. If there be critics who have deemed it one of the extrava- 
gances of Goethe that he should have given life and motion, as in his fa- 
mous witch-scene in Faust, to the Hartz crags, they would do well to visit 
this bold head-land during some winter tempest from the East, and find 
his description perfectly sober and true:— 


‘See the giant crags, oh ho! 
How they snort and how they blow.’ ” 
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Whether he describes the poor Highland mad-woman, 
whose originally fine mind speculated with all the acute- 
ness of a theologian, on original sin and its kindred topics ; 
or the rival idiots, Jock Gordon and Angus, we shall be 
equally struck with the universality of his observation, the 
originality of his conclusions, and that power of life-like 
portraiture, which reminds us of Scott and of Shakspeare. 
He describes with equal delicacy and success, his courtship. 
marriage, and the loss of his child. No one can rise from 
the perusal of these chapters, without a higher appre- 
ciation of his head, his heart, and his principles. We 
should like to know whether his wife, to whose acquaint- 
ance he introduces us so delightfully, is the heart-stricken 
widow, who, inshattered health now mourns his untimely 
fate. 

Like the great masters of fiction, he can find 


“Books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
Good in everything.” 


He does not merely enjoy the scenes of nature, but educes 
from them lessons of moral wisdom. For instance, he 
mentions that a pearl-oyster in still water produces fewer 
pearls than one in fords. Of the latter he says: 


“Tt receives in the fords and shallows of a rapid river many a rough 
blow from sticks and pebbles carried’down by the flood, and occasionally 
from the feet of men and animals that cross the stream during drought, 
and the blows induce the morbid secretions of which pearls are the re- 
sult. Would that hardships and suffering bore always in a creature of 
higher family, similar results, and that the hard blows dealt him by for- 
tune, in the rough stream of life, could be transmuted by some blessed 
internal predisposition of his nature, into ‘pearls of great price.’ ” 


Miller had been religiously educated, and tells us that he 
preserved his respect for Christianity amid the many temp- 
tations of his roving and exposed life. But he never heart- 
ily embraced it until about the age of twenty-six, when his 
trade seemed to be carrying him, like so many other stone- 
masons, into a deep decline. He then went from Edinburgh 
to recruit, perhaps to die, at his native Cromarty. The 
result of his serious meditations at that time in settling his 
religious convictions on a fixed basis, is stated in a man- 
ner worthy of Chalmers. His conclusion is that: 
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“That the true centre of an efficient Christianity is the Word made 
Flesh. Around this central sun of the Christian system,—appreciated, 
however, not as a doctrine which is a mere abstraction, but as a Divine 
Person,—so truly man, that the affections of the human heart. can la 
hold upon him, and so truly God, that the mind, through faith, can at all 
times and in all places be brought into direct contact with him—all that is 
truly religious takes its place in a subsidiary and subordinate relation. 
The Divine Man is the great attractive centre, the sole gravitating pointof a 
system, which owes to him all the coherency, and which would be but a 
chaos were He away. It seems to be the existence of human nature in 
this central and paramount object, that imparts to Christianity, in its 
subjective character, its peculiar power of influencing and controlling the 
human mind. There may be men, who, through a peculiar idiosyncrac 
of constitution, are capable of loving, after a sort, a mere abstract God, 
unseen and inconceivable; though, as seen by the air of a sickly senti- 
mentality, borne by almost all that has been said and written on the sub- 
ject, the feeling, in its true form, must be a rare and exceptional one. In 
all my experience of men, I never knew an instance of it. The love of an 
abstract God seems to be as little natural to the ordinary human constitu- 
tion, as the love of an abstract sun or planet.” 


Comparing Christianity with false religions, which, he 
thinks, have derived much of their influence from an ele- 
ment of humanity, he says: 


“In the false or corrupted religions, the two indispensable elements of 
Divinity and Humanity appear as if blended together by a mere mechan- 
ical process ; and it is their natural tendency to separate, through a sort of 
subsidence on the part of the human element from the theistic one, as if 
from some lack of the necessary affinities. In Christianity, on the other 
hand, existing in its integrity, as the religion of the New Testament, the 
union of the two elements is complete ; it partakes of the nature, not of a 
mechanical, but a chemical mixture; and its great central doctrine,—the- 
true Humanity and true Divinity of the adorable Saviour,—is a truth 
equally receivable by at once the humblest and the loftiestintellects. Poor 
dying children possessed of but a few simple ideas, and men of the most 
robust intellects, such as the Chalmers, Fosters and Halls of the Christian 
Church, find themselves equally able to rest their salvation on the man 
Christ, who is over all blessed forever.” 


About the time of Miller’s marriage, he left his trade for 
an office in a bank, in which he displayed the same keen 
observation which had marked him in all situations. 
Some years afterwards, having acquired reputation as a 
writer, by having published both verse and prose, he was 
selected as editor of ‘‘ The Witness,’’ the organ of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He was so far a partisan; but a par- 
tisan of that noble band of Christians, who broke the shackles. 
of State dependence and early prejudice at every hazard. 
Yet he never allowed himself to be carried away by the big- 
3 
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otry of those around him. In 1829—30, when the admis- 
sion of the Irish Roman Catholics to equal political privi- 
leges was discussed through Great Britain, he alone, among 
his townsmen and friends, advocated that measure of sim- 
ple justice. In this he reminds us of his noble country- 
man, Dr. George Campbell, who half a century before, 
when his Scotch Presbyterian friends were almost in insur- 
rection at the repeal of the penal laws against the Catho- 
lics, told them, in a published address, that they were 
‘¢ opposing Popery in the worst spirit of Popery.”’ 

He showed the same independence in refusing to drink 
with his comrades, when the practice was almost universal, 
and to unite with them in strikes, which he believed foolish 
and injurious. Although far from being ashamed of his 
own humble class, he was too sensible not to see, and too 
manly not to point out its errors and excesses. 

Like all really able men, Miller was self-educated ; he 
did not have knowledge poured into him by the tuition of 
others, but obtained his information and training through 
his own efforts, and the circumstances which were his 
‘Schools and Schoolmasters.’’ This must be true even of 
those who have been most assisted by what is usually called 
education; but it is most obvious in those who have been 
compelled to struggle up the steep, unaided by teachers. In 
the latter class Miller is a most pregnant example of suc- 
cess 

If such a career be practicable for a mechanic in Scot- 
land, how much more so in the United States, where wa- 
ges are higher, all necessaries cheaper, books more readily 
procured, every obstacle is smaller, and every inducement 
greater ? 

Miller’s style, in spite of an occasional tendency to those 
sesquipedalian words and extravagantly long sentences not 
uncommon in Scotch writers, is admirably clear, natural, co- 
pious and vigorous. It was formed, as every good style 
must be, by Peading the best authors with true feeling and 
taste, and by incessant voluntary practice in composition. 
Without these, all a ‘‘rhetorician’s rules’’ and abstract 

disquisitions are of no avail. 
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One lesson taught in his biography, is that every man 
should study nature, not only as a means of improvement, 
but of happiness. It is delightful to observe how much 
serene enjoyment he derived in his secluded life, from watch- 
ing the heavens, the forests, the streams and the mountains, 
while he was digging into the bowels of the last, with the 
scrutinizing gaze and indefatigable industry of a geologist. 
This true mental wealth is accessible to the poorest who still 
breathe the free air of heaven. The love of it as of every 
other treasure, grows by indulgence, but instead of harden- 
ing and narrowing the heart, like the love of Mammon, 
makes us wiser and better, and more thankful to the Giver 
of all good. 

When formerly tracing the bold Scotchman’s course 
through so many difficulties, we were ready to adopt, with 
a slight change, the reply of the old borderer, Sir Walter 
Scott, ancestor of the novelist, to Queen Elizabeth’s ques- 
tion,—‘‘ how he dared break into her town of Carlyle.’’— 
‘¢ May it please your Majesty, there is nothing which a 
man dare not do.’’ We felt that there was nothing which 
a man could not do. How sadly has the recent catastrophe 
taught us the limits of human powers! Miller cowd not 
sustain his vigor of body and elasticity of mind, beyond a 
certain point; when that point was passed, although he 
fell, as it were, in the arms of victory, for he completed the 
work on which he was engaged, yet the cord, incapable of 
more tension, snapped, and his noble intellect gave way. 
His note to his wife, and other circumstances, prove that 
in madness he designed to take his own life. It is a touch- 
ing circumstance, that just before the act, he read to his 
children Cowper’s ‘‘ Castaway.’’ This, with what he said 
to his physician, shows that he was dreading insanity. 


‘“‘But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case.” 


His case and that of Cowper differed materially indeed, 
for nothing but work sustained the spirits of the amiable 
bard, and kept him from entire despondency; but ex- 
cessive toil was the destruction of Miller, who, in the 
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paroxysm thus brought on, might well exclaim 


** But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.”’ 


If the page which ‘‘told’’ the ‘‘name,”’ the ‘‘ worth,’’ 
the ‘‘ age’’ of the poor sailor, that Cowper laments in his 
‘‘Castaway,’’ 


“Was wet with Anson’s tear,” 


that which records the fate of Hugh Miller, will be wet 
with the tears of all his readers, who must be also his ad- 
mirers and friends. 





Art. I1I.—DIVERSITY OF INTERPRETATION. 


It has been said that the principles which have been laid 
down by different writers to guide them in Biblical inter- 
pretation are substantially the same, while the interpreta- 
tations themselves have been as diverse as possible. But, 
in truth, of the principles of interpretation which have been 
proposed, the extremes are wide apart. Nor is this won- 
derful-when we consider the many sorts of interpreters who 
have set themselves to explain the Word of God. Among 
these have been, some highly spiritual, some carnal ; Phil- 
osophers, Rationalists, Infidels ; the learned and the igno- 
rant, the wise and the unwise ; men of sound judgment, 
others of vivid imagination ; some interpreting to ascertain 
what the Bible teaches, others to discover what it may 
teach ; some learning that they may obey, others doubtless 
to distinguish their names. The interpretations of the 
Scriptures are not more various than the characters and 
objects of the interpreters. 

In view of the confusion of interpretation which has pre- 
vailed, and still prevails, we must be aware that nothing can 
be done which shall effectually prevent any who are so dis- 
posed from misinterpreting or even wresting the Word of God. 
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At the same time, may we not believe that it is possible for 
intelligent, honest and Christian inquirers to come to a cor- 
rect understanding of the Word, and, consequently, to a 
substantial agreement in regard to whatever is essential to 
sound doctrine and consistent Christian practice? The 
Bible is given to us by God to guide, not to mislead,—to be 
a light, and not to involve us in darkness. The Scriptures 
can be interpreted correctly. The subjects of which they 
treat, we cannot expect fully to comprehend, but we may 
realize the end for which the Bible was given, and no part of 
if must be ignored, or forgotten, as if it did not address it- 
self to us. The fact that God has given the Word by the 
inspiration of his Spirit, is sufficient guarantee that the de- 
sign and meaning of that Spirit can be apprehended by 
those who use such means as He has supplied. 

Besides, the general agreement which has prevailed 
among truly Christian interpreters gives us assurance that 
it may yet be more perfectly attained ; for where they have 
failed to agree, it is not difficult, for the most part, to give 
reasons for their disagreement :—reasons, too, of such @ 
kind, as to make it manifest that their disagreement was 
not a necessary one. 

But, among those best qualified to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, we find a great diversity of principles of interpreta- 
tion ; or, rather, their principles are very unlike, though the 
classes of them are not numerous. specially is this true 
of the early interpreters. 

As it is difficult to treat of the diversity of interpretation 
to any considerable extent, without referring more or less to 
its causes, we shall not discuss them separately. The va- 
rieties of interpretation, and the extent of its diversity will 
appear in connection with their causes. The remedies, too, 
will be obvious as we proceed. 

After the Apostles had passed away, and the spirit of 
prophecy which secured them from error in instruction had 
ceased, the most essential and vital parts of the Gospel 
would naturally remain most deeply impressed upon the 
minds of their followers. The doctrines and precepts most 
insisted on by the Apostles, would very properly be most 
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firmly held by their successors ; but they had not that Spirit 
of inspiration which guided the Apostles in their instruc- 
tions and interpretations, and, hence, were liable to make 
unwarranted applications of what they had received, and 
to carry doctrines and precepts to extremes, and so pervert 
them. And this they did. They had learned, and that 
well, that ‘‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,’’— 
that the Scriptures have a spiritual meaning, which belongs 
to the heart rather than to the understanding, and that the 
newly converted soul, though at first weak and trembling, 
may advance rapidly in spiritual strength and knowledge, 
and attain at length to an apprehension of the mysteries 
of godliness as contained in the Scriptures, altogether 
surpassing that which attended the simple faith by which 
Christ was received. With this view, it would be easy 
for them to believe that in every Scripture there is a 
hidden meaning, too deep to be discerned by the believer in 
the first stages of his Christian knowledge and experience.— 
The fact, too, that much of the Old Testament is recognized 
by Christ and his Apostles as typical of the Messiah, and of 
the events and transactions of the New,—that even Old 
Testament history is, in one instance at least, introduced in 
another sense to illustrate the different conditions of those 
under the legal system, and those who are of faith, would be 
regarded as sufficient warrant for proceeding in the same 
manner with other portions of the history. It would be 
easy to overlook the distinction between introducing the 
history for illustration, and ascribing an allegorical mean- 
ing to the history itself, as if it had been designed that these 
narratives should be taken figuratively, and thus to as- 
cribe a meaning to the Scriptures which was never intended. 
A lively imagination, also, combined with spirituality of 
mind, would be very quick to discover analogies between 
the literal facts and events of the Old Testament and the 
spiritual truths of the New, and to conceive that all the 
narrations and transactions under the old dispensation were 
designed to shadow forth things to come. The account of 
Moses lifting up the serpent in the wilderness, to which 
the people, ready to perish, might look and live, being re- 
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ferred to by Christ as illustrating the manner and purpose 
of his death, might easily give occasion for an unwarranted 
application of other parts of the history. And, when the 
interpreters turned to the historical accounts of the New 
Testament, there would be a constant tendency to find a 
hidden meaning here also, and partially, or wholly to ne- 
glect the true and proper meaning, thus leading on to a 
system of interpretation which would result, as it actually 
did, most unfavorably to the cause of truth, since the in- 
terpreter could derive any meaning from the Scriptures 
which a lively fancy might invent. Hence a large majority 
of the early interpreters were allegorists, advancing step by 
step till they carried the system to an absurd extent. Thus 
Clement, of Alexandria, adopts as his chief principle of in- 
terpretation, the following: ‘‘All Scripture, including the 
New Testament as well as the Old, has a parabolic, or alle- 
gorical sense ;’’ and he interprets accordingly. The High 
Priest’s robe reaching down to his feet, he makes to sym- 
bolize the world of sense ; and the three hundred and sixty 
six bells attached to it, denote ‘‘ the period of a year, the 
acceptable year of the Lord, proclaiming and echoing the 
advent of the Savior.’’ The miracle of feeding the multitude 
with five barley loaves and two fishes, he explains in the 
same extravagant way. In this miracle, he supposes that 
Christ ‘‘wished to point out enigmatically the erudition of 
the Jews and Greeks, which goes before the Divine suste- 
nance produced by the law. For barley ripens sooner than 
wheat in the summer. The fishes signify the Greek philos- 
ophy, which is generated and carried through heathen wa- 
ters, given in place of liberal nourishment to such as are 
yet lying onthe ground.’’ To the law of Moses, he ascribes 
four senses: the literal, mystical, moral and prophetical;— 
that is, every law is a literal statement, an allegory, a pre- 
cept and a prophecy. Exactly here the Gnostic heresy 
branches off. The plain literal sense of the Scripture is 
adapted to produce faith ; the allegorical leads to the high- 
est wisdom, which is capable of understanding and expound- 
ing all revelation. 

Of course’on such a system as this, agreement is impossi-~ 
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ble ; nor would agreement be of any advantage if it could 
be reached. A large majority of the interpreters for the 
first five centuries were allegorists, and many of the rest in- 
dulged in allegory more or less. Those who opposed it, 

chiefly advocated principles not less subversive of the truth. 

The leaders among these were the Latin fathers, Irenzeus 
and Tertullian. They commended as the most important 

standard of interpretation, what is termed by them the rule 

of truth, or of faith, which is the tradition derived from the 

Apostles, and which in a most perverted form has supplied 
the dogmas of the Church of Rome to the present time. 

Connected with this principle was another which they 
held, and by which the Romanist still interprets the pas- 
sage,—‘‘ Tis is my body,’’—viz.: that the Scripture is to 
be interpreted literally. Thus all the figurative representa- 
tions of the future glory and blessedness of the saints in 
Heaven, were referred to the earthly kingdom which the 
saints were to possess after the resurrection. 

During this period, however, were found a few whose 
principles of interpretation corresponded in the main to 
those most approved by the best interpreters since, among 
whom were Athenasius, Basil the Great, and Chrysostom. 
Though they did not always apply their principles con- 
sistently, they avoided the extreme errors of most interpret- 
ers of their times, inasmuch as they adopted no such princi- 
ple of interpretation, as that every Scripture has an allegor- 
ical spiritual sense, or the contrary. 

Leaving those early times, and passing over the middle 
ages,—since the interpreters of this latter period did little 
more than to collect the expositions of their predecessors, 
and make compilations from them,—we come to a period 
immediately antecedent to the Reformation, when to the 
nominally Christian world, the Bible itself was hardly 
known, and it was made to mean whatever Popes were 
pleased to decree. Since then, while correct principles of 
interpretation have been more and more recognized, and by 
some applied, there has been an almost endless diversity of 
interpretation, from the dogmatic to the rationalistic,—from 
the literal to the mystical,—from that which makes the 
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Scriptures mean as little as possible, to that which ascribes 
to every word of the Bible all the meaning which it can ex- 
press. 

For an illustration of some of the prevailing tendencies in 
the interpretation of one class of texts, we will review some 
of the expositions which have been given of Matt. v: 3,— 
** Blessed are the poor in Spirit.’’—Clement says,—‘‘ Blessed 
are those who feel in their hearts that they are poor, that is, 
literally poor, whether they are actually poor or not.’’ Lu- 
ther explains it,—‘‘ by poverty before God, heartfelt pov- 
erty, i. e., so that one does not place his confidence, conso- 
lation and pride in earthly things.’’ Melancthon, of ‘‘ those 
who bear poverty with genuine patience.’? Chrysostom 
says,—‘‘ Blessed are the poor of their own will.’’ De Wette 
understands it, of ‘‘ the poor and humble who are politically 
oppressed.’’ Erasmus, of ‘‘ the humble, in opposition to the 
peya nvevua of the Greeks.’’ Calvin says,—‘‘ Blessed are they 
who beg, provided they feel their poverty.’’ Bahrdt, 
—‘‘ Blessed are they who have few earthly desires.’’ Bolton, 
—‘‘ Blessed are the humble.’’ Stolz,—‘‘ Blessed are they 
whose minds are open to the truth.’’ Teller,—‘‘ Blessed 
are the modest.’’ Fritzsche,—‘‘ Happy are those who are 
are little distinguished for talent and leaning.’’ But Tho- 
luck would ascribe to it both an internal and an external 
reference, which shall contain most of the foregoing exposi- 
tions, that of Fritzsche only being excluded. 

In these various interpretations we have illustrations of 
the more prominent characteristics of different schools, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that which is strictly allegorical, as it is not 
a passage which properly comes within the scope of allegory. 
We have extreme literal interpretation,—a spiritual inter- 
pretation ,—interpretation according to a double sense, and a 
Romish interpretation. Among them all it is doubtful 
whether any one exactly hits the sense which Christ at- 
tached to the words. Several of them are rather effects, or 
incidental attendants of that feeling upon which Christ pro- 
nounces the blessing. 

If now we inquire for the causes of this diversity, we shall 
find two prominent ones. First.—The impressions, associ- 
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ations, and mental habits of the interpreters. Second.—A 
want of experimental acquaintance with that state of feel- 
ing which is expressed by poverty of spirit. The Romish 
interpreters and Reformers refer it either to literal poverty, 
or to the spirit with which poverty should be borne. Among 
the Germans we discover an inclination to refer the lan- 
guage to intellectual poverty, or toa feeling of ignorance 
which leads men to be willing to learn. 

The priests of the Romish faith, who place great value in 
voluntary poverty, and even such of them as were in a great 
measure delivered from any trusting to it as a ground of 
merit, would have so associated in their minds the idea of 
poverty, that they would naturally suppose the passage re- 
fers to that. The associations and habits of the Germans 
would incline them to refer the passage to intellectual pov- 
erty, since a literal sense exclusively would be too gross to 
recommend itself to their minds, and the real spiritual im- 
port of the text would find no corresponding experience in 
a majority of them. Who, that really belonged to that class 
who are pronounced blessed, would ever think of interpre- 
ting it, ‘‘ Blessed are the modest ?’’ or, ‘‘ Blessed are those 
little learned ?’’ There are certain moral qualifications ab- 
solutely necessary to a right understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the Word of God. There must be an experimental 
acquaintance with the emotions, feelings, sorrows, joys, 
hopes and fears, in short, with the life of a true Christian ; 
there must be a bowing of the whole soul to God ; we must 
come to the Scriptures, using our faculties and the means 
God has given us, simply that we may learn what God says 
in order to do it, if we would be sure of a correct under- 
standing of his Word. And he who has begun to partake 
of this spirit, has begun to receive the first great qualifica- 
tion of an interpreter ; for ‘‘the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.’’ 

He who knows experimentally what it is to feel himself 
entirely destitute of every moral excellence ; who is con- 
scious that when the pure, all-searching eye of God scans 
his soul, it sees not one’ moral quality, not one emotion 

which it can look upon with approbation, feeling thus 
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his spiritual destitution, can understand what the Saviour 
means by the words, ‘‘poor in spirit.’’ But how can he in- 
terpret them who has not this experience? All he knows 
of their meaning is by way of contrast. He feels himself 
rich, that he has need of nothing, and so every feeling of his 
heart is averse to giving them a just interpretation, even if 
he really knows their meaning. Every part of the Bible 
which is descriptive of the convictions and sorrows of the 
penitent, of the trials, joys and hopes of the saint, is unin- 
telligible to the unbeliever. If he speaks his honest senti- 
ments, he will say, as one, a moral and intellectual man, 
did say,—‘‘ The subject of experimental religion, of which 
Christians speak, is altogether a mystery to me.’’ (See 1 
Cor. i: 14.) 

But it is not merely a want of experience which has 
tended to hinder correctness of Biblical interpretation. There 
is a native hostility to God and to His claims, which prompts 
to various devices to provide some excuse for not obeying Him. 
Hence the atonement of Christ is rejected, not on any ra- 
tional interpretation of the Scriptures, but because it ex- 
hibits man in a light which he cannot contemplate with 
pleasure; it exhibits him wholly a sinner; it condemns 
him in himself. It takes all his ground of pride and self- 
gratulation away, and so that word which saith that Christ 
came to give his life a ransom for many, is interpreted as 
meaning nothing more than that he came persuading men by 
his love unto death, to turn away from their sins. A self- 
righteous man feels above the need of redemption, and can- 
not see that the Scriptures anywhere teach that the law of 
God demanded a sacrifice ere pardon could be granted, even 
though an inspired apostle has written, ‘‘ without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission.”’ 

Hence, too, the miracles are explained away, because 
they are conceived to be at variance with reason; and to 
suppose that there is any thing above human reason is de- 
rogatory to man. So when Jesus is said to have walked on 
the sea, the rationalistic interpreter says he walked by it or 
around it. ' 

For the same reason the words ‘‘ everlasting punishment,’’ 
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are made to mean a period of correction, perhaps extending 
a little beyond this life, and perhaps not; because to sup- 
pose that man can be justly punished forever, is to repre- 
sent him as a wretched sinner, without merit of anything 
good. 

Perversion of the heart has destroyed in a great degree 
reverence for God, and instead of taking the place of 
of learners, ready to hear and believe what God says, these 
men assume to say what he ought to reveal, what plan he 
ought to devise for salvation, on what ground he ought to 
receive men. Having, therefore, a plan of their own devising, 
they come to the Holy Oracles and interpret them accord- 
ingly. Or perhaps they have a philosophical theory which 
they suppose embraces the ideal of perfection for man, and 
the Bible must be made to sanction their theory, or be re- 
jected. 

These are the effects of moral degeneracy upon the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, when no change has_ been 
wrought in the heart to bring it back to God. But even 
the Christian is not perfect as a Christian, and while, per- 
haps he will not willingly pervert the Word of God, there 
is danger that the remains of depravity may more or less 
darken the understanding and lead him to overlook or mis- 
take the meaning of the Bible. 

But a want of intellectual qualifications has its effect also 
on Scripture interpretation. 'The powers of the mind are 
the instruments which must be employed in every investi- 
gation of the Scriptures, as well as of subjects not pertaining 
to the Scriptures, and an accurate knowledge of these pow- 
ers is much needed to secure a correct understanding of the 
Bible. The interpreter must be well enough acquainted 
with the philosophy of the mind to distinguish the separate 
faculties, to discern their various offices, to know the limits 
of their abilities, and how far he may trust them implicitly, 
and when he ought to distrust them. Knowledge of this 
sort is of more importance in interpreting the Scriptures 
than some are willing to allow, and to the lack of it as well 
as to a want of proper moral feeling, we are disposed to as- 
cribe much of the confusion and diversity which exist in in- 
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terpretation. The chief difficulty lies in the question, what 
is the use of reason, both in judging whether the Bible is 
from God, and in ascertaining its meaning? Some have 
maintained that the only correct way by which we can decide 
the claims of the Scriptures to a Divine origin, or ascertain 
what they teach, is to bring them to the test of reason ; for 
if both reason and revelation are from God, they must har- 
monize; and if Scripture contradicts reason, then as we 
know the latter to be from God, the former cannot be from 
Him ; or, if the external evidence is greatly in favor of the 
Bible as from God, then it must be interpreted in such a 
way as to conform to reason. This principle, however clear 
it may seem to be, is quite indefinite, and leads to all man- 
ner of perversions of the Scriptures, and, often, to their en- 
tire rejection. Of course, as soon as these results begin to 
be manifested, the friends of the Bible are aroused, and, 
judging that the difficulty arises from trusting to reason, 
they set themselves to vilify her, declaring that revelation is 
above reason, and must be believed before reason, and thus 
reject the latter, without which no man could ever distin- 
guish a revelation from what is not a revelation, or learn 
what the Scriptures teach, though he might be ever so well 
assured that they are from God. Faith is put over against 
reason, as if a man could believe without reason, and with- 
out a ground for his faith. Thus these two parties, each 
having some truth on its side, contend with each other, 
and the Bible becomes a prey to excited, injudicious in- 
terpreters. Not all those who have defended the Bible 
have discarded reason, but when this has not been done, 
there has often been an indefiniteness and confusion in re- 
gard to its use, which opponents have turned to their own 
advantage. 

Where, then, is the root of this difficulty? We think it 
may be found partly, at least, in the indefinite ideas which 
have been attached to the terms employed. Much of the 
trouble lies in comprehending under one term reason, facul- 
ties as much unlike as are the essential and the accidental 
properties of body, or in using the same word in different 
senses. Thus in Davidson’s account of the use of reason 
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in interpreting Scripture, he says that reason and Scripture 
must harmonize, because both proceed from the same great. 
Author. ‘‘This,’? he says, ‘‘ we look upon as self-evi- 
dent,’’ and yet in the very next sentence he says, ‘‘ we be- 
lieve, also, that reason is fallible.’’ That is, he means, as 
we suppose, that reason may bein error. Now if in any 
instance reason be in error, then, since Scripture is infalli- 
ble, the two in this instance cannot harmoniz, unless truth 
and error can harmonize. But he has just said it is self- 
evident that they must harmonize. Here, therefore, we 
have the very difficulty. Nor is Davidson the only one who 
has used the term reason in a vague sense, as we shall see as 
we proceed. But if reason is perfect, why may we not judge 
of the origin and contents of the Bible by it; and why 
should the Bible, if it be from God, ever be in danger when 
thus judged? The truth is, reason, in one sense in which 
the word is used, is not fallible,—is never in error. It is 
the intuitive faculty, ‘‘the organ of necessary truth,’’ as it 
has been called, and it cannot be imperfect. It may be 
wanting in a being, and, if so, that being is not a man. 
By it man necessarily believes in his own existence, his per- 
sonal identity, that every event must have a cause, that 
truth is consistent with itself,—that there is a distinction 
between right and wrong. These, and others like them, 
are primary, or first truths, truths of reason, fundamental 
laws of belief, and ail men are alike in possessing them. 
Every being, truly a man, is perfect as regards this faculty, 
and knows by it just as much as any other man. In this 
kind of knowledge there are no degrees. The knowledge 
is perfect, or there is none atall. Now whatever contradicts 
these primary truths, these fundamental laws of belief, 
whatever conflicts with reason, considered as the intuitive 
faculty, can lay no claim to our belief, and we are not only 
at liberty, but even required to cast it aside as unreasonable 
and absurd. If even the Bible could come to us with any 
doctrine or precept which is not accordant with reason in 
this sense, we could be under no obligation to receive it. 
But reason is often taken in another sense, as denoting the 
reasoning faculty,—as synonymous with understanding, 
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that faculty which deduces conclusions from premises, dis- 
tinguishes truth from error, and combines means for the at- 
tainment of ends. If reason be taken in this sense, it is far 
from being infallible. Truth may be opposed to that which 
is absurd on the one hand, and to that which is false on the 
other. Intuitive reason is the faculty by which we distin- 
guish truth from absurdity ; by the understanding we dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. 

In judging whether a doctrine is true or false aside from 
the direct testimony of God, we must have, and know that 
we have, in full view before our minds, every consideration 
which has any connection with the doctrine, or which ought 
to have any influence in the decision. Now thus to judge of 
the doctrines of the Bible, implies a comprehension of reasons 
and considerations which are wholly beyond man’s present 
knowledge, and his wisdom is to take the well accredited 
testimony of God. 

Take the doctrine of the resurrection. How are we to 
judge whether this doctrine be true? If it contradiets in- 
tuitive reason it is neither true nor false, but absurd ; but if 
not, there is no antecedent improbability for or against it, 
and we can know whether it is true or false only by the di- 
rect testimony of God. The Sadducees endeavored to make 
this doctrine appear contradictory to reason, as if a resur- 
rection is impossible or absurd ; but they erred, not know- 
ing the Scriptures and the power of God. It lies in the do- 
main of faith, and if God affirms it, the believing man will 
accept it; though he knows little or nothing of the reasons 
for it, or of the manner of its accomplishment. 

Take again the doctrine that God is the author of sin,— 
that he made men sinners just as they are, as some affirm. 
Is not reason competent to judge of this doctrine? Need it 
hesitate a moment to decide that it is absurd? If the Bible 
itself taught it, could we reasonably believe it? If God is 
holy, if he is a moral Governor at all, that doctrine cannot 
be true, for it is absurd to suppose that God can love holi- 
ness and sin at the same time, and if he hates sin he is not 
the author of it. Otherwise there is no distinction between 

right and wrong,—a conclusion manifestly contradictory to 
our intuitive reason. 
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We say, then, that reason, the faculty of intuition, is a 
standard by which doctrine, or aught else which comes 
within its sphere, may be judged, for that reason is not falli- 
ble. But reason in the sense of understanding or the rea- 
soning faculty, cannot judge with certainty, till it knows 
all the facts connected with a doctrine, and all the relations 
which it bears to God, to man, to every order of intelligent 
beings, to time and to eternity. It must have a knowledge 
well nigh infinite, at least far surpassing any which man 
can have in the present life. Here we must believe God, and 
not hesitate to accept a doctrine plainly revealed by him, 
no matter how little we may be able to apprehend the rea- 
sons of it. 

From what has been said, it is not difficult to discern 
one fruitful cause of disagreement among interpreters. Pre- 
conceived opinions concerning the doctrines taught in the 
Bible have prevailed, mainly, perhaps, on account of the 
aversion of the heart to the doctrines themselves, but these 
opinions have been formed and sustained in a mistaken 
use of reason and understanding, a common name being 
given to both, so that the certain judgments of the one have 
been the occasion of creating undue confidence in the un- 
certain deductions of the other. On the other hand, some 
thinking to exalt faith and the Word of God, and knowing 
how frequently the reasonings and judgments of men are at 
fault, reject even that reason whose judgments are as sure 
as man’s very existence. 

Judgment, therefore, in regard to the use of the faculties 
of the mind in interpretation, is the most important intel- 
lectual qualification, and upon this clearness and correctness 
of interpretation largely depend. 

We will select two or three passages for illustration of 
the preceding observations. Ps. xlv: 6, Heb. i: 8,—‘‘ Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever.’’ These two passages 
taken together with the common and most obvious interpre- 
tation, give the most direct testimony of Jehovah to the di- 
vine nature of the Son. But the opponents of this doctrine, 
finding, as they think, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
directly opposed to the Unity of God, which is constantly 
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maintained in the Bible,—that the two doctrines amount to 
the statement that one, numerically, is the same as three, 
and three the same as one, which is plainly absurd, must 
adopt some other interpretation for this and like passages 
which teach that the Son and Spirit are eternal and divine, 
and one with the Father. Hence they render it thus, ‘‘ Thy 
God’s throne is forever and ever,’’ or thus, ‘‘ Thy throne is 
God forever and ever,’’ or again they take ows in the sense in 
which it is sometimes used in the plural, to denote rulers, per- 
sons in authority. They interpret according to their view of 
doctrine, falsely supposing that the intuitions of reason 
sanction their views. But the Scriptures no where teach, or 
imply, that the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are one in the 
same sense in which they are three, or three in the same re- 
spect in which they are one. They are three in one sense, 
and one in another. Hence these interpreters take that to 
be absurd which is not absurd. They hold that the doc- 
trine contradicts reason, when it is opposed to no fundamen- 
tal law of the human mind, and is wnreasonable only in the 
sense that it transcends that reason which is used in the 
sense of understanding. The whole field of knowledge in 
respect to this doctrine is not open to the mind of man, and 
he is not competent to say that he knows all the modes of 
existence possible, and that this one is not possible. 

Take again the Scriptures which teach the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked, for instance, Matt. xxv: 46, ‘‘ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.’’ It is said by 
some that this passage, in the sense in which it is generally 
understood, teaches a doctrine entirely unreasonable, for, it 
is said, penal vengeance enduring forever contradicts the in- 
finite goodness of God which is clearly revealed. They en- 
deavor to state the case in such form, that it shall seem in- 
consistent with intuitive reason ; and supposing they have 
gained their purpose, they decide that the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment cannot be true, and so interpret, ‘‘ These 
shall go away into perpetual correction,’’ that is, uninter- 
rupted as long as it lasts, or till the design of the correction 
is accomplished. But it is not intuitively certain that 
eternal punishment of the wicked and the highest 
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goodness are incompatible with each other. If it were, we 
could not receive them both any more than we could deny 
our own existence or personal identity. We have here, as 
in the other instance, a doctrine opposed to intuitive reason, 
which does not contradict that reason, but is unreasonable 
only as the reasons and considerations which justify it are 
not known and comprehended by our understandings. 

Another cause of diverse interpretation is an undue pre- 
ponderance of imagination over judgment. Among the 
most difficult combinations, is that of a sound judgment 
and a lively imagination, and if the latter greatly predom- 
inates, it wholly unfits the interpreter for the work of ex- 
plaining the Scriptures. The portions of the Bible most li- 
able to suffer in interpretation from an excessive imagina- 
tion, are the historical, prophetical and poetical parts. Such 
an imagination, especially when accompanied with certain 
prejudices and preconceived opinions, is able to deduce any 
sentiment whatever from the Scripture. Thus the papist 
can find in the history of the creation of the heavenly bod- 
ies, a prefiguring of the Pope and his satellites. The cre- 
ation of the sun first in order, prefigured the supremacy of 
the Pope. The other luminaries represent his train of de- 
pendents, or foreshow the submission of emperors and kings 
to him. It is not necessary to speak further of the effects 
of giving loose reins to imagination. They have develop- 
ed themselves sufficiently to show their character, in the 
wild allegories of many of the early interpreters, in the hid- 
den sense and mysticism of the Pietists, in the fancies and 
pretended inspiration of Swedenborg, according to which, 
the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ is violated by those 
who lose or dissipate a good thought. 

A third cause, under this head, is a want of the spirit of 
patient investigation. It is often easier for an interpreter 
to contrive some meaning of his own, and attach it to diffi- 
cult words and texts of Scripture, than to undergo the la- 
bor of examination and comparison necessary to discover 
what meaning the authors themselves attached to them. 

The same impatience of labor will, of course, cause a neg- 
lect of the proper antecedent quelifications and acquirements 
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for the work of an interpreter. Among truly ingenuous 
interpreters, a want of literary qualifications operates exten- 
sively against just aud uniform interpretation. The origi- 
nal Scriptures are in foreign tongues. A long time has 
elapsed since they were written. Their writers, and those 
to whom they were immediately addressed, have long since 
passed away. ‘There have been great changes in nations, 
customs, sentiments, habits of thought, science and geogra- 
phy, and by the acknowledgment of all whose opinion on 
the subject is of any consequence, all these things, and oth- 
ers of a like nature, are to be taken into account by the in- 
terpreter. 

Suppose a popular German work were placed in the hand 
of a New-Englander, and he were required to interpret it to. 
his countrymen. Who would think of recommending te 
him a course of study on the principles of interpretation ? 
What has he todo? Why, learn the German language, 
history, habits, modes of Government. He must make him- 
self so acquainted with the country and people of Germany, 
as to feel the influence of the circumstances under which 
the book was written. He must enter into the German 
spirit. A knowledge of all these things furnishes the prin-. 
ciples of interpretation. Knowledge is what he wants,— 
knowledge of things themselves, and not the fruits of spec- 
ulation on abstract principles. What American needs. to 
settle principles of interpretation before he ean understand 
and explain the speech of Patrick Henry, the Thanatopsis: 
of Bryant, or Bancroft’s history! But, it may be said, the: 
discourses, poems and histories of the Bible are different 
from these. They are so. They are written in different 
languages from these, by different writers, under different 
circumstances, amid different scenes, and it is by securing 
an acquaintance with these languages, writers, scenes an@ 
circumstances, that one is to qualify himself for the work of 
interpretation. It is with our ignorance of these, that, as 
honest interpreters, we have most to contend, and it is al- 
most inexcusable folly to wade through the sea of exegeti- 
cal systems, in order to test their claims. They are mostly 
mere vagaries of extravagant men, and we could never hope 
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for agreement in interpretation whichever one we might 
adopt, and it is all the better that on any one of them there 
could be no harmony. Thus we have the moral system, the 
psychologico-historical, the accommodation system, the my- 
thic, the rationalistic, the pietist and the allegorical, which, 
however diverse they may be in other respects, are alike in 
this: that they are contrivances of one-sided men, repug- 
nant to common sense, and subversive of whatever is really 
good and true, 

The only course which commends itself to us, is, to inter- 
pret the Scriptures according to grammatical and historical 
principles, that is, with a knowledge of the usus loquendi 
belonging in general to the languages of the Bible, the par- 
ticular wsus loguendi of each writer, and the various histor- 
ical circumstances. Nor is there any objection to designa- 
ting this method of interpretation as the grammatico-histor- 
ical system, provided it be understood, that the interpreter, 
in preparing for his work, is to learn those languages, and 
those historical facts and circumstances, in and amid which 
the Scriptures were written, and not some newly discovered 
system of interpretation, or. one of mere human contri- 
vance, as if the very nature of the case did not determine 
what we are to know and do in order to understand and ex- 
plain the Bible. 

Nor would this view preclude us from using largely the 
fruits of others’ labors. Every interpreter can aid succeed- 
ing ones by collecting and classifying the things to be learn- 
ed, and by presenting the fruits of his own investigation of 
the things themselves. Some will be found who will apply 
the results of such investigation to actual interpretation, 
and thus we may hope that correctness, and, consequently, 
uniformity of interpretation, will be more and more at- 
‘tained. 

The history of interpretation has been analogous to that 
of natural philosophy and metaphysics. The great majority 
of interpreters have wandered long in the mazes of subject- 
ive systems and theories. So did philosophers, in the vaga- 
ries of speculation, constructing a universe in their own im- 
aginations, and attempting to conform the real, existing one 
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to it. Recently they have turned to experience, to observa- 
tion, and to facts, and science comes forth from its grave and 
flourishes. A ‘corresponding movement on the part of in- 
terpreters, is beginning to be followed by corresponding re- 
sults. 

But in respect to its inspiration and applicability to all 
nations and times, the Bible is a book of its own kind. The 
views which are taken of these will modify the interpreta- 
tion to some extent. If, as some maintain, the Scriptures 
were written in the words which the Spirit dictated, and the 
writers were merely the mediums through which these ver- 
bal communications were made, less account must be taken 
of many historical circumstances than would otherwise be 
required. If this be the true idea of inspiration, the au- 
thorship of the Bible is strictly one, for the writers were but 
amanuenses of the Spirit, and we have only to consider that 
the Spirit made communications in the words and phrases 
current at the time. We ‘must not look for any peculiar- 
ities in the habits of each writer, nor for any peculiar usus 
loquendi, nor inquire into his natural talents, his acquire- 
ments or peculiar occupations, unless we say that the Spirit, 
in his utterances, accommodated himself to the peculiarities 
of each writer, and we can see no reason why this should 
be done. On this theory of inspiration it is most reason- 
able to suppose, that the writers were often ignorant of the 
real meaning of what they wrote, (for if they themselves 
had the ideas which were to be clothed in language, it would 
be, in most instances, wholly unnecessary that the words 
should be dictated to them,) and, therefore, it would by no 
means secure a right understanding of the Scriptures to en- 
ter even fully into the spirit, times, and circumstances of 
the writers. 

If, on the other hand, we regard inspiration as consisting 
in bringing before the minds of the prophets visions of 
coming events and transactions, and in bringing to the re- 
membrance of Apostles what they had seen and heard, them 
it is reasonable to suppose that they recorded in their own 
language what they saw in prophetic vision, or what they 
remembered to have seen and heard. All that they saw 
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and heard would be arranged in their own minds according 
to their own principles of association, and so, when they 
wrote, their language would be variously modified by these 
principles, and we should expect to find the same occurren- 
ces, doctrines and precepts stated in a great variety of forms 
and connections. With this view, we must believe that ev- 
ery writer attached some meaning to every word and sen- 
tence which he wrote, (except, perhaps, in a few instances 
to be noted below,) and the business of the interpreter will 
be to use all the means he can command, in order that he 
may, as it were, go back, and put himself in the place of 
the writer, amid the scenery, customs, events, learning, na- 
tional peculiarities and prejudices with which he was sur- 
rounded. Yea, moreover, if possible, he must enter into the 
spirit with which the authors wrote, as if he, with their 
ideas and their language, was writing for the purposes for 
which they wrote. The latter appears to us to be the cor- 
rect view of inspiration. It is not inconsistent with this 
view to believe that the Holy Spirit guided the writers in 
the use of language, so that the things they wrote were ex- 
pressed in words approved of God, at the same time that 
they understood what they wrote. (1st. Cor. ii: 12, 23.) 
There are instances, too, in which the writers give express- 
ly the words of another as of Jehovah, as in Gen. 5: 17, 
‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’’ 
These they may have understood or may not. In such ca- 
ses we must gather, as nearly as possible, what the original 
speaker intended by his language. 
There is another point in respect to which, if there is not 
absolute disagreement, there is some uncertainty and con- 
fusion, which are unfavorable to correct and uniform inter- 
pretation. The difficulty is stated by Davidson, in a refer- 
ence to some of the German writers, in substance as follows : 
“«Some of these writers make a dangerous use of historical 
principles, by inquiring merely into the genius of each wri- 
ter, the prevailing opinions of the times, especially the re- 
ligious opinions, and the nature of the things about which 
he wrote, and interpreting accordingly. Thus they local- 
ize relinion, by making it a thing of one country and one 
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age, whereas the writers of Scripture indited divine commu- 
nications for the use of all men and all times.’’—(David- 
son’s Sacred Hermeneutics, page 226.) Does the fact that 
the Bible was given for all men and all times modify the 
principles on which it should be interpreted? We think 
not. That fact merely requires that the truths of the Bible 
be regarded as truths for all men, but none of the gram- 
matical principles or historical facts, whose existence can- 
not be traced back to the age of the writers, can be safely 
introduced to aid interpretation. The doctrines and truths 
which those writers wished to inculcate, were couched in 
language adapted to the understanding of men of those 
times. Those doctrines and truths remain the same, while 
the medium by which they must be communicated is con- 
stantly changing. Hence, to discover exactly what those 
truths are, we must go back and consider only the medium 
through which they were originally given. We may use 
whatever helps we can find, to enable us to transfer our- 
selves to the scenes of the writers, and to gain a knowledge 
of the language they used, but care must be taken to intro- 
duce no new grammatical principles nor any historical facts 
which were unknown in the times of the writers. The re- 
marks of Davidson, which appear to oppose this view, were 
most likely called forth in opposition to the accommodation 
system, so called. But the advocates of that system in re- 
ality maintain that Christ and his apostlesaccommodated their 
teachings, their sentiments, to the prejudices and erroneous 
opinions of the populace, rather than that they adapted 
their language to the understanding of their hearers. Be- 
sides, the view we have taken does not at all require that we 
should limit the sense of the Scriptures to that deduced by 
those to whom they were originally addressed. It is not 
what they understood the Scriptures to mean, which we wish 
to find, but what the writers wished them to understand the 
Scriptures to mean. We wish to attain the stand-point of 
the writer, not that of the persons addressed. We wish to 
know what he meant, knowing that, we know the meaning 
of the Scriptures. 
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Art. IV.—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRACTARI- 
ANISM. 


The Oxford Tracts for the Times. TY.ondon. 


The Church, the Crown, and the State. By the Rev. W. 
J. E. Bennerr. London: 1850. 


A Concise History of the Hampden Controversy. By the 
Rev. Henry Curisrmas. London: 1848. 


Report of the Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the Case of Gorham against the Bishop 
of Exeter, March 8, 1850. 


Recent Decisions of the Court of Arches in the Case of 
Denison against the Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 
the Case of Liddell against Westerton & Beale. 


TRACTARIANISM is not a phenomenon peculiar to the 
Churchof England or to the nineteenth century. Its essen- 
tial elements are found in Romanism, and Judaism, and 
Paganism. Itis a renewal of the endeavor, old as human- 
ity itself, to approach God through another medium than 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; to substitute an imposing ritual for 
a spiritual life ; and to engraft personal works and merits 
on the divine plan of salvation by faith. It is a fresh out- 
break in the English Church of the principles of Archbish- 
op Laud and of the Non Jurors. A brief glance at the 
early Christian history of England, and the influences which 
moulded the forms of the Established Church, will intro- 
duce us naturally to our subject, and will develop the im- 
portant fact that the principles of Tractarianism form an es- 
sential part of the Constitution of the English Church, and 
will unfold into life under favoring influences, as naturally 
as the weevil’s egg in the wheat develops into the destruct- 
ive insect. | a 
Christianity was introduced into Great Britain in the first 
century, or early in the second. Neither history nor tradi- 
tion has reported the names of its first promulgators, whether 
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Phenician merchants, or British captives converted at Rome, 
or Christian soldiers of the:Roman legions, or zealous mis- 
sionaries from the continental churches. We find traces of 
numerous churches, both in England and Scotland in the 
second century, and the severities of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion penetrated to this remote isle. The scattered disciples 
fled to Scotland, and under the name of Culdees, by the 
beauty of their pious lives won many of the Picts from the 
Druidical worship to the Christian faith. A flourishing 
church was formed at Iona, where gospel truth was preach- 
ed and practised in its primitive simplicity for many gene- 
rations. 

An emigrant Scotchman, named Succat, who had been 
seized by freebooters in his new home in French Brittany, 
and sold as a captive into Ireland, having become the apos- 
tle of Christian truth in that beautiful isle, met with won- 
derful success in the rapid conversion of its ignorant people, 
and has received the doubtful honor of sainthood among Irish 
Catholics, under the title of St. Patrick. But the few histor- 
ical fragments handed down from that early age, clearly indi- 
cate that, in his views of doctrines and sacraments, and in 
his habits of living and preaching, Succat had no connec- 
tion with Rome, and no sympathy with the later corruptions 
of the Papal Church. 

The Saxon invasion of the fifth century almost uprooted 
Christianity in England. The conquered Britons found re- 
fuge in Scotland and Wales, and embittered against their 
warlike masters, made no efforts to convert them to the truth. 
For more than a century Paganism was again dominant, 
till Columba, an Irish Christian, inflamed with zeal by the 
study of Succat’s life, sought the re-conversion of Succat’s 
native land. He visited the Culdees of Iona, quickened 
their faith, and obtained their co-operation. The Pictish 
king and many of his subjects were the first fruits of the 
new labor. A missionary school was founded at Iona, and 
its earnest disciples penetrated into England, and gathered 
converts among the Pagan nations of the continent. A 
large college was founded at Bangor, in Wales, and flour- 
ishing churches wereformedon English soil. These churches 
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were organized on the New Testament model, and Dr. 
Lingard admits that their bishops and presbyters were of 
equal authority, and that baptism was uniformly adminis- 
tered by immersion. 

The Romish Church had no allies in England till the end 
of the sixth century, when Gregory the First, bishop of 
Rome, but claiming few of the present Papal prerogatives, 
sent Augustine, with forty missionaries, to convert the Sax- 
ons to the faith of Italy. The British churches were placed 
under a ban, Augustine was elevated to an archbishopric, 
and England was divided into twelve Sees, governed each 
by its own diocesan. After a century of resistance, the Bri- 
tish churches yielded to force andintrigue. Twelve hundred 
students and teachers were massacred in cold blood at Ban- 
gor. The monarch and leading divines were won by the 
artful flatteries and bribes of Rome; and Iona, the last re- 
fuge of the pure faith, was seduced into apostacy by the 
agency of lying dreams and visions, and other subtle devi- 
ces of Romish emissaries. A moral darkness settled again 
on Britain, and corruptions of doctrine and life crept into 
the apostate churches. 

When at a later day political interests required a change 
of policy, Rome crushed in turn the Saxon churches with 
the same heartlessness as their British predecessors. Hil- 
debrand, the greatest pontiff in the long line of successors 
to St. Peter, sanctioned every measure of William the Con- 
queror, when he displaced the Saxon Bishops to make room 
for his Norman favorites. The Saxon churches yielded al- 
most without a struggle, and the tortuous policy of Rome 
was again triumphant. 

But the Norman monarchs were rebellious children of the 
church. They were never obedient vassals of St. Peter. 
Henry the Eighth broached no new doctrine when he assert- 
ed the royal supremacy, for along line of ancestors, with 
the exception of the craven John, refused to bow the knee 
to ambitious Pontiffs. William the Conqueror claimed the 
sole right of investiture. No papal bull could be read in 
his dominions without his sanction; homage to the Pope 
was adjudged a crime, and all synodal decisions were desti- 
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tute of force till they received the royal signature. Ed- 
ward II] and Richard Il enacted laws, making ecclesiastic 
appointments void, if contrary to the law of king, or chap- 
ter, or parliament ; forbidding all appeal to Rome, and in- 
flicting the severest penalties on persons bringing bulls or 
excommunications into the kingdom. England never yielded 
assent, like the kingdoms of the continent, to the temporal 
supremacy of the Papal See; and some of its primates, 
like Bradwardine, were men of sincere piety, who yielded 
no homage to the Pope. Wickliffe and his disciples gave 
new strength to this national feeling of independence ; and 
by the diffusion of Scriptural truth, weakened the moral 
power of Rome, and prepared the way for the great Refor- 
mation. 

The Reformation in England differed widely from the 
kindred movement in Scotland and on the Continent, in its 
causes, its results, and the character of its leaders. 

In Scotland the Romish Church had become frightfully 
corrupt. Its prelates and priests, educated in the vicious at- 
mosphere of the French court, lived in open licentiousness ; 
and the moral sense of the nation, shocked by the impiety 
of its teachers, was prepared to welcome a religion yielding 
fruit in the daily life. In Germany, too, a lax morality pre- 
vailed. among the clergy ; the most sacred privileges of the 
church were venal ; and the reaction against such hypocrisy 
carried with it the consciences of an earnest and moral na- 
tion. The progress of the Reformation in these countries 
was rapid and thorough, and before Knox and Luther rest- 
ed in their graves, the Papacy had lost its hold upon the 
Scottish and German people. 

But in England, the mischief of Papal rule was not so 
glaring or offensive. The clergy were more circumspect in 
deportment, and concealed their vices from the public eye, 
spiritual wares, like Tetzel’s, found no market among the 
people. The evils of a superstitious faith were less appar- 
ent, and the progress of spiritual truth was of necessity 
slower and more gradual. It was hastened superficially by 
the monarch and court; but only when Papal tyranny cul- 
minated in the bloody persecutions of Mary were the major- 
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ity of the English people leagued irrevocably against Rome. 
Mary found it no difficult task to turn the nation from nom- 
inal Protestantism to nominal Romanism, but when James 
II. attempted a similar policy little more than a centary 
later, the rash movement forfeited his crown. 

The leaders of English reform were unlike their brethren 
in Scotland and on the continent. Knox, and.Luther, and 
Calvin,‘and Zwingle were the intellectual giants of their 
century: men gifted with large souls, of profound religious 
experience, inflexible courage and iron will. They might 
starve in the dungeon or burn at the stake, but could not 
recant. The people, confiding in their heroism, were plas- 
tic in their hands as clay to the potter. The English lead- 
ers were cast in another mould.—Scholars, like Bilney and 
Barnes in the Universities, whose weak nerves quailed at 
the threat of torture, could not arouse the conscience of a 
.great nation. Prelates like Cranmer, whose perplexities 
in statesmanship weakened their moral influence, could 
neither excite nor guide a deep religious enthusiasm.— 
In no nation were recantations so numerous or so shameful. 
—In no nation were there so few converts of large ability 
and heroic zeal: and historians, who look only on the sur- 
face, and overlook the earnest purposes in the hearts of the 
people, have called the Reformation in England a political 
instead of a religious movement. 

The results of the reformation were less fundamental 
and complete than on the continent. Henry VIII was gov- 
erned by no religious motives, and Protestant principles 
made little progress in his reign. Edward VI, a youth of 
sincere piety, aimed to effect, under the guidance of Cran- 
mer, a complete renovation of the Church. Cranmer cor- 
responded with Calvin, to bring about a closer union be- 
tween the Protestants of England and of the continent. 
Prelacy was held of small account. Peter Martyr, and 
Bucer, Calvinistic in creed, and anti-prelactial in govern- 
ment, were appointed Professors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Romish Bishops were removed, and tbe va- 
cant sees filled by earnest men, like Hooper, who refused to 
put on vestments except on special occasions; and Cover- 
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dale, who persisted in wearing the black gown at the ordi- 
nation of Parker. The Liturgy was translated into English, 
and purged of all extreme Romish tenets. The ritual was © 
simplified. The Genevan platform was the model towards 
which all these changes looked, and if Edward had lived 
ten years longer, Presbyterianism might have displaced 
Episcopacy, as the established religion of England. His 
early death and the succession of Mary to the throne, re- 
stored for a brief period the Papal supremacy, but the 
tide again turned in the reign of Elizabeth, who effected a 
final separation from the Papal See. Inclined by natural 
temperament to the old faith, she yielded, with that prac- 
tical wisdom which governed her whole life, to the religious 
convictions of her prelates and people, and placed herself 
at the head of the Protestant movement. 

On her accession, the Protestant divines who had found 
refuge from the tyranny of Mary at Frankfort and Geneva, 
returned to their native land, with a firm attachment to a 
Calvinistic creed, and a Presbyterian church government. 
The Queen, compelled to remove the whole bench of Bish- 
ops, with a single exception, for their refusal to acknowl- 
edge the royal supremacy, elevated these eminent exiles to 
the vacant sees. They carried into official station the con- 
victions rooted by their residence abroad, and would have 
conformed the English church to the Genevan model, but for 
the inflexible purpose of the Queen to resist any radical re- 
forms. She found only two prelates,—Archbishop Parker 
and the Bishop of Ely, who sympathised with her feelings ; 
and in the Convocation of 1562 the opposition of the throne 
barely prevailed to negative a motion which aimed to dis- 
pense with all vestments and external forms distinguishing 
the Church of England from the churches of the continent. 
The motion was lost by a single vote, the vote standing 58 
to 59. 

The Liturgy was submitted to a new revision, but the 
Queen insisted that the offices for the Sacraments should be 
left indefinite, to retain moderate Romanists within the 
church. This indefiniteness, ordained by the throne, has 
been the stronghold of Dr. Pusey and the leaders of the 
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Oxford school. Asa partial atonement for laxity in the 
Offices, the Thirty-Nine Articles were drawn up on the 
rigid Calvinistic model, and subscription ‘‘ to their simple 
and literal sense,’’ (so reads the royal edict,) was made 
essential to admission to the church, and to the full enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. 

These Calvinistic tenets incorporated into the creed, re- 
tained a controlling influence over the doctrines of the 
Church, till Laud was elevated to the Primacy, in the reign 
of Charles I. He was Arminian in creed, and Romish at 
heart, admitting privately the Papal supremacy. Under his 
zea lous rule, Oxford was soon emptied of Calvinistic teach- 
ers ; bishops were elevated to the bench, holding the divine 
right of prelacy, and nurturing into vigorous life all dor- 
mant Romish tendencies. The re-action gained fresh strength 
in the reign of Charles II, till by the Act of Uniformity the 
Calvinistic elements were eliminated from the Church, and 
two thousand of the most zealous and successful clergymen 
were cut off from the Establishment. 

William of Orange attempted to re-open the Establish- 
ment for the admission of dissenters, and to cement the 
bonds of union with the continental churches, but his efforts 
were fruitless. The house of bishops was prepared with sin- 
gular unanimity to introduce measures looking to these ends, 
but a strong majority in the lower house of convocation re- 
fused to co-operate, and the attempt has never since been re- 
peated. 

During the reign of William, the dogma of the king’s 
supremacy in the Church was finally settled, and the bishops 
and clergy who would not take the oath of obedience suf- 
fered deposition from office, and are known in history by 
the name of Non-Jurors. 

In the early part of the last century the Church retained 
the latitudinarian character impressed on it by Archbishops 
Tillottson and Wake ; (corresponding nearly to the present 
Broad Church) moderately Calvinistic in creed, and prelati- 
cal in government, but destitute of an earnest spiritual life. 
At the close of the century the great religious movement, 
commencing at Oxford with Whitefield and the Wesleys, 
developed into new vigor the antagonistic elements inherent 
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in the Church. The High-Church party were strongly pre- 
dominant, and the revival ended in the secession of the 
Methodist body from the Establishment ; but an active piety 
gave vigor andstrength to the Evangelical party, and brought 
them into a warmer sympathy with dissenters, while public 
attention was directed to the most odious features in the Es- 
tablishment, and the way opened to the great reforms of the 
present century. 

In the peace which followed the banishment of Napoleon 
to St. Helena, the English nation clamored for a general re- 
form of abuses in Church and State. The union of the 
Whigs with the Radicals, (the latter composed chiefly of 
dissenters,) gave power in Parliament to respond to this de- 
mand. A rapid succession of measures indicated the depth 
and force of the popular current. The Test and Co-opera- 
tion Acts were repealed ; the disabilities of Catholics were 
annulled by the Catholic Emancipation Act; and the way 
was opened for Dissenters and Catholics to high public sta- 
tion and a Parliamentary career. Another act of Parlia- 
ment reduced the number of Irish bishops. A bolder motion 
to exclude all bishops from the House of Lords found ninety- 
two supporters in the Commons. The Commons passed a 
bill for the abolition of church rates by a majority of five, 
but the bill was lost in the Upper House by the opposition 
of the prelates. Able Churchmen, like Dr. Hampden, ad- 
vocated through the press the admission of dissenters into 
the Universities. Others, like Dr. Arnold, urged their ad- 
mission into the Church, with a full share of its honors and 
emoluments. The tide of popular feeling rose higher and 
higher with each new success, threatening the subversion of 
the Establishment, and Churchmen trembled lest the reve- 
nues once wrested from Rome by the strong arm of civil 
power, should pass from their grasp by the same authority. 

At this alarming crisis a band of zealous churchmen 
leagued for the defence of the Establishment. As the 
Jesuits mustered for the defence of Papacy when the Re- 
formation threatened its overthrow, the loyal sons of Ox- 
ford combined to save the Church of England in its hour 
of need. They selected the press as the most powerful 
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lever of action, and in 1833 appeared the first number of 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,’’ followed in rapid succession 
by others of similar character. The form of public utter- 
ance gave a name to the movement, and the Oxford theolo- 
gy passes under the title of Tractarianism. In our brief 
sketch of its history, it will be convenient to notice five dis- 
tinct eras or stages of progress. 

1. Its original aims. 

2. The rapid development of Romish tendencies. 

3. Its condemnation by the highest authorities of Church 
and State. 

4. Its influence on the Church. 

5. Its present condition. 


I. The original aims of Tractarianism :— 

There is no reason to doubt the original honesty of the 
authors of the Tracts, or their sincere purpose to strengthen 
the defences of the Church. The first numbers were writ- 
ten chiefly by Messrs. Pusey, Newman; Williams and 
Keble, Professors or Fellows in the colleges. The growth 
of dissent and the radical movements of church reformers, 
startled these secluded scholars. Nursed in the cloistered 
cells of Oxford, breathing the air of antiquity, and haunted 
by memories of the early days of the Church, they were 
rudely shocked by the innovators of the nineteenth century. 
The doctrines which they advocated, to turn the popular 
eurrent, were mainly these :— 

The Church, with a ministry especially ordained in a 
regular line from the apostles, is the only channel of grace. 
—The Sacraments, not preaching or faith, are the direct 
means of grace.—Revelation was not completed until the 
purity of the Church ceased,—an indeterminate period be- 
tween the third and seventh centuries.—The Bible must be 
interpreted by the authority of the Church, not by private 
judgment.—The creed of the Church is to be found in the 
Liturgy and Rubrics, rather than in the Articles. 

The Tracts, from their first appearance commanded na- 
tional attention. They bore evident marks of learning, 
ability and correctness, and were welcomed by high- 
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churchmen as important bulwarks of the faith. The or- 
gens of the Church extolled the series in no measured 
terms of eulogy; and prelates, in their annual charges, 
commended both the substance and the spirit of the Tracts 
to their diocesan clergy. Shrewder observers, however, 
took alarm, and a few low-churchmen, like Dr. Arnold and 
Archbishop Whately, predicted at an early day, that the 
authors, if honest, must finally take refuge in Romanism or 
Infidelity. 


II. The Romish tendencies of the eee. developed with 
singular rapidity. 

When once loosed from that safe Protestant anchorage, 
the Bible the only rule and standard of faith, they drifted 
at the mercy of every wind and current. They discerned 
at an early day that a true apostolical succession could be 
obtained only through the church of Rome, and that the voice 
of tradition was in favor of Rome. They Logan to speak 
tenderly of her faults, to deprecate the hasty zeal of the Re- 
formers in withdrawing from her communion, and to defend 
her claims to the name of a true, though an erring church. 
Soon they ventured farther, adopting her errors, one by one, 
depreciating the merits of the Reformers, lamenting the 
separation of the daughter from the mother, and expressing 
strong desires for a re-union. Their language grew bolder, 
their views more definite, their aspirations more positive, 
till they forsook the via Media, the master piece of Mr 
Newman’s intellectual engineering, to walk in the broad 
highway leading to Rome. 

The open avowal of their views in the Oxford Tracts and 
in the British Critic, the Quarterly Organ of the school, be- 
came significant and alarming. They stigmatized Calvin- 
ism, as a fatal and barren heresy, and said,‘‘ it is really 
miserable at the present day to see churchmen interceding 
for Calvin, and begging us to show him respect.’’ “Conti- 
nental Protestantism has developed into a mischievous sys- 
tem, compared with which the corruptions of Rome are but 
as the small dust of the balance.’’ ‘‘ Protestantism in its 


essence, and in all its bearings, is characteristically the re- 
ligion of corrupt human nature.”’ 
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They expressed grati- 
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tude that members of the Romish Church were praying for 
England, and declared that no blessing was so much to be 
coveted as an early union with the ‘‘ mother, to whom by 
the grace of God, we owe what we are. We will never for- 
get her or cease to love her.’’ Many regretted the deviations 
in the Prayer Book from the Romish Mass, as a departure 
from purer and more primitive forms, and Tract No. 86, as- 
serted that these changes were permitted ‘‘as a judgment 
from God on the Church for the sins of the Protestant Re- 
formation.’’ ‘They avowed the right and duty of persecu- 
tion, saying ‘‘It is surely a duty of christian States to de- 
prive excommunicated persons of every social right and 
privilege, or even, if they so judge, to sweep them from the 
earth.’’ They renounced the very name of Protestantism, 
and urged the immediate duty of ‘‘Un-protestantizing the 
Church.”’ 

In 1838 the Memoirs of Richard H. Froude were publish- 
ed, and the editors, Messrs. Newman and Pusey, announced 
the distinct object of the work to be, to exhibit the tone of 
the new Oxford School. ‘‘ The extreme importance of the 
views to the development of which the whole is meant to be 
subservient,’’ and ‘‘ the instruction derivable from a full ex- 
hibition of Mr. Froude’s character as a witness to these 
views,’’ is the only apology for the appearance of the vol- 
umes. The public mind was shocked by the avowal of hos- 
tility to the Church of England from the lips of one of her 
ordained priests, and scarcely less by the presumptuous bold- 
ness with which he denounced great men differing from his 
opinions. In the extracts from his letters and journals, 
startling passages likethe following, frequently occur, with no 
word of comment from the editors. ‘‘ I think people are inju- 
dicious who talk against the Roman Catholicsfor worshipping 
saints, and honoring the virgin and images. These things 
may be idolatrous. I cannot make up my mind about it.’’ 
‘Really I hate the Reformation and Reformers more and 
more, and have almost made up my mind that the ration- 
alistic spirit they set afloat is the yevde xpwopyzns of the Reve- 
lation.’’ ‘* Why do you praise Ridley? Do you know 
sufficient good about him to counterbalance the fact that he 
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was the associate of Cranmer, Peter Martyr and Bucer? ’’ 

His abuse of public men, revered by the nation, is most 
unsparing. Milton he calls, ‘‘a detestable author, whom 
I am glad to have aright tohate.’’ Yet the public journals 
advocating the sentiments of the Tractarian School, and the 
prelates who befriended them, extolled in the strongest terms 
their meek and lovely christian spirit, in contrast with the 
railing spirit of their opponents. 

The movement towards Rome had now acquired a mo- 
mentum which its originators could restrain neither in them- 
selves nor in their disciples. They were borne along to- 
gether towards the fatal precipice. In 1837 the Romish cere- 
monial found its way intomany churches. Candles burned 
upon the altars ; priests bowed at the name of Jesus, and 
kneeled with their faces to the altar and their backs to the 
people. The sacrament of the Supper was worshipped as a 
sacrifice, and the Real Presence asserted in language bor- 
rowed literally from Rome. Baptism was proclaimed to be 
the only means of regeneration, and the corollaries of this 
dogma were accepted without a shudder, that infants un- 
baptized by an Episcopal priesthood are lost, and that for 
mortal sin after baptism there can be no assurance of pardon. 
Dr. Pusey affirmed that there were only two periods for ‘a 
full cleansing of the soul, baptism and the day of judg- 
ment.’’ Penance was enjoined as a duty, with confession 
of sins, and absolution by the clergy ; and prayer to the 
saints was extolled as a blessed privilege, and even invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. In 1838, Mr. Newman visited 
Rome to confer with Dr. Wiseman; and incidental proof 
exists, amounting to a moral certainty, that he was advised 
to remain in the English Church for the special purpose of 
strengthening the Romish tendencies within its borders. 
He confessed at a later day that many of his published views 
at this time were not his real sentiments, but were put forth 
to mislead the public. His religious affinities, however, 
could not be concealed. He openly renounced the name of 
Protestant ; retracted his former charge of ‘‘serious errors’’ 
in the Romish communion; defended the genuineness of the 
medizeval miracles, and edited, with the zeal of an enthu- 
siast, the ‘‘ Lives of the Saints.’’ 
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In 1841 the notorious Tract No. 90 appeared, entitled, 
‘¢ Remarks on certain passages in the Thirty-Nine Articles.’’ 
An acute critic christened it ‘‘The Art of Perjury Made 
EKasy,’’ for its single aim was to soothe uneasy consciences 
with the conviction that they could sign the Articles, and 
privately hold every Romish doctrine, except the supremacy 
of the Pope. The church authorities were startled by this 
connivance with falsehood and fraud. ‘Petitions, clamoring 
for an episcopal censure, poured in upon the Bishop of Ox- 
ford from every quarter. The Vice-Chancellors, Heads of 
Houses, and Provosts of Oxford, met, and condemned the 
doctrine of the tract, as inconsistent with “‘ the due observ- 
ance of the statutes,’ and a direct evasion of the object of 
subscription. They enjoined on the Professors and Fellows 
the duty of instructing the students in the true sense of the 
Articles, and obtaining an honest subscription. The Bishop 
of Oxford, yielding with reluctance to the pressure of public 
opinion, reproved the authors of the tracts with a singular 
gentleness, and advised the discontinuance of the series, as 
an olive branch in the distracted state of the Church. 

The tracts were suspended, but the plague was not stayed. 
The authors, encouraged by the gentleness of their dioce- 
san, turned their activity into other channels. In weekly 
papers, and monthlies, and quarterlies ; through tales and 
novels; by sermons and lectures; in private classes, and 
families, and parishes, they taught with renewed zeal the 
obnoxious doctrines. Mr. Newman avowed his authorship 
of the tract, and defended its tenets. Messrs. Keble, and 
Pusey, and Ward, and Oakely and other leaders, gave it 
their public sanction; averring that it contained no new 
doctrine, but was in harmony with the whole series, and 
that it.was imperatively necessary to save those ‘‘ whose 
Catholic principles were stronger than their principles were 
clear,’’ from going to Rome. The British Critic, with a de- 
fiant tone, asserted that ‘‘ Truths must now be clearly sta- 
ted, which jiave as yet been but intimated, and others de- 
veloped, which are now but in the germ.’’ Mr. Gladstone 
gave the weight.of Parliamentary position to the defence of 
the new school, in an elaborate treatise on ‘‘ Church and 
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State,’’ and his sister gave a practical illustration of the 
treatise by uniting with the Romish Church. 

The proclivity to Rome grew daily more decisive. In 
1842, Mr. Golightly asserted that ten Professors and Fel- 
lows of Oxford were propagating open Romanism. In 1843, 
Dr. Pusey published a sermon on the Eucharist, asserting, 
in its broadest sense, the doctrine of the Real Presence. The 
Oxford Convocation condemned the sermon, and the Bishop 
suspended its author from clerical functions for two years. 
In 1844, appeared the ‘‘ Ideal Church,’’ from the pen of Mr. 
Ward, abounding in sneers at the Church of England, and 
defending all Romish errors, except the Papacy. He said, 
“‘] know no single movement in the Church, except Arian- 
ism in the fourth century, which seems to me so wholly des- 
titute of any claim for sympathy and reg@rd as the English 
Reformation.’’ In the same year Mr. Oakeley publicly de- 
clared that he could believe in all the Tridentine decrees, 
but if he did not teach them, his subscription to the Articles 
was honest*; and Mr. Ward added, by way of practical com- 
ment, ‘‘ It is now three years since I said, in subscribing to 
the Articles, I renounce no Romish doctrine.’’ 

Such jesuitical doctrines kindled the public indignation 
to fever-heat. An appeal against Mr. Oakely was carried 
to the Court of Arches, and by that Court he was silenced. 
The Oxford Convocation condemned Mr. Ward’s opinions 
with great unanimity, and suspended him from official du- 
ties. The primate and twenty-two bishops, in their annual 
charges, pronounced distinct condemnation on the Oxford 
heresies. Then commenced a general stampede for Rome. 
Many of the weaker disciples had already given in their ad- 
hesion to the Pope, but now the great body of the leaders 
followed in a similar direction. Newman, and Ward, and 





*A singular illustration of the proverb that ‘extremes meet,” occurs 
in the theological history of Germany. A little before this time, Strauss, 
after publishing his “‘ Life of Christ,” and denying the historical facts of 
the New Testament, complained bitterly that he should receive ecclesiasti- 
cal censure for opinions which he held as a scholar, while he never preached 
them to the people. 
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Wingfield, and St. John, and Bowles, embraced the Romish 
system in its fulness,-and taunted their lingering brethren 
with a want of honesty and good faith. But some of these 
faint-hearted ones were too firmly rooted in their old attach- 
ments, or too strongly held by the sinecures of office, to 
sacrifice place to opinion. Their successive shifts and eva- 
sions are curious and instructive. Mr. Keble, after the con- 
demnation of Tract No. 90 by the Vice-Chancellors of Ox- 
ford and Heads of Houses, protested that this judgment had 
no authority as the act of the University, but was an exer- ~ 
cise of usurped authority. When the Convocation was 
ready to pass a similar judgment, and the Court of Arches 
condemned Mr. Oakely, he pleaded that ecclesiastic power 
vested in the bishops, and whenever his opinions were episco- 
pally condemned, he should feel bound to resign hisclerical of- 
fice, and go into lay communion. When a large majority 
of the Bench of Bishops uttered unequivocal censure, he so- 
laced himself with the pretence that his own bishop had not 
spoken ; and when the bishop of Oxford joined in the same 
crushing judgment, Mr. Keble, with singular versatility, 
fell back on the Protestant right of private judgment, against 
which he had been contending for many years, and on his 
personal authority asserted that the acts of Convocation, of 
the Court of Arches, and the Bench of Bishops, were null 
and void, and that he was not bound to believe that to be 
in the Articles which the highest church authorities had no 
power to place there. The meek Churchman, the eloquent 
advocate of docile submission to episcopal authority, was 
suddenly converted into an Independent of the most radical 
type. 

After the decisive utterances of the Episcopal body and the 
Church courts, and the secession of the Tractarian leaders, 
there was a temporary lull in the troubled waters, but the 
conflict was soon transferred to a more important arena, 
even to the Bench of Bishops.* 





*The Crown, at this juncture, transferred the Bishop of Oxford to the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, as an indirect and well deserved censure for 
the gross evils developed under his administration. 
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Ill. Condemnation of Tractarian tenets by the highest 
authorities of Church and State. | 
As we have already stated, the Tracts on their first ap- 
pearance received a cordial welcome from all High-Church- 
men. They were commended in Church journals, by zealous 
Churchmen on the floor of Parliament, and by prelates in 
their annual charges. When the evangelical party sound- 
ed an alarm, and men of high standing, like Whately and 
Faussett and Arnold, exposed the subtle tendency of their 
doctrines, they were regarded as bigots, and the London 
Quarterly derided the possibility of Oxford Fellows and Pro- 
fessors turning Papists. When Mr. Spencer and other 
perverts seceded from the English Church, it was eagerly 
denied that their apostacy was connected in any way with 
the issue of the Tracts ; and when the increasing number of 
perverts removed all doubt on this point, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford deprecated hasty censure, saying that a few of the dis- 
ciples were headstrong, but the leaders were immovable in 
their faith. ‘‘I have never believed,’’ said the gentle pre- 
late, ‘‘and never will believe that any of the writers of Tracts 
for the Times will ‘separate from their mother Church.’’ 
But the writers lost discretion by success, and developed 
their dogmas with a fatal haste. The defence of open per- 
jury in No. 90 could not escape the censure of purblind 
authorities. The University promptly condemned it, and 
the mild reproof of the bishop closed the series. But their 
professed deference to church decisions, and their apparent 
reverence for the views of the Episcopate, (though never ac- 
companied by an acknowledgment of their own errors, or a 
relaxed activity in promulgating their opinions,) won fresh 
favor and confidence, and the Bishop of Oxford publicly 
complimented their docile submission. Only when long 
tolerance inspired the hope that the majority of the church 
were with them, and they were betrayed into rash measures, 
and vilified the Reformers, and denouuced the Church as 
moulded by the Reformation, and made subscription to its 
Articles consistent with a belief of the Tridentine Decrees, 
was the unequivocal sentence of Church authority pronounced 
on them. 
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They had plausible grounds for a belief that boldness and 
resolution would carry a majority of the Church with them. 
Prelates, and churchmen of every grade applauded to the 
echo their censure of Parliament for interference with ec- 
clesiastical affairs. They had imbued large numbers of 
students with their peculiar views, and their influence at 
Oxford seemed irresistible. When Dr. Hampden received 
from the Crown an appointment as Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University, they zealously opposed him ; for 
his views touching the right of private judgment, and the 
admission of Dissenters into the Universities, were specially 
obnoxious. Their zeal carried the Convocation by storm, 
and a censure would have fallen on the new Professor by an 
overwhelming vote of 473 to 94, had not the Proctors in- 
terposed and vetoed the proceedings. When the Proctors 
labored to procure the withdrawal of this censure, in 1842, 
the Tractarian opposition was again effectual, and by a vote 
of 334 to 219 the Convocation refused to revoke the former 
verdict. 

The Scotch bishops expressed a hearty approval of their 
tenets, and founded a college for the specific purpose of train- 
ing missionaries to teach them. American bishops echoed 
the commendation of their Scotch brethren. Bishop Onder- 
donk commended even the detested tract No. 90, and the 
majority of a council of clergymen voted to ordain Mr. Ca- 
rey, who avowed Tractarian sentiments in their most offen- 
sive form; and the Bishop ordained him, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of a minority of the council. But when, 
elated with confidence, the Tractarian party ventured to ap- 
peal to the highest church courts, to their chagrin and won- 
der the sentence was given against them, hopelessly and ir- 

recoverably. The sentence was of a three-fold nature. 

(a.) From the Oxford Convocation. 

This body is composed of the officers, professors, fellows 
and graduates of the University, and from the character of 
its members its decisions have great weight. In 1843, the 
Convocation by a large majority condemned the doctrines of 
Dr. Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist. In 1845, by a ma- 

jority more overwhelming, it declared the views of Mr. 
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Ward in the ‘‘ Ideal Church’’ to be utterly subversive of 
the doctrines of the Church of England. These unexpected 
decisions in the University, where the Tractarian views had 
been born and nurtured, fell like a night-mare on the party, 
and dissipating their ambitious hopes of supremacy in the 
Church, hastened the final apostacy. 

(b.) From the Episcopal body. 

The voice of the prelates was almost unanimous in their 
condemnation. The two archbishops, and twenty-two of 
the twenty-six bishops, disavowed their doctrines as in di- 
rect variance with the Articles of the Church of England. 
This unlooked for unanimity in a body where they had once 
found warm friends and supporters, completely crushed their 
hopes. At a later period, however, the bishops of London, 
and Oxford, and Exeter, modified their censures, and by 
the adoption of many of their tenets, infused new life into 
the party, when it was just expiring under the odium of the 
nation, and the censure of the church courts. We shall 
have occasion to recur to this fact in noticing the condem- 
nation of the Crown. 

(c.) From the Crown. 

The Reformation transferred the headship of the Church 
of England from the Pope to the Crown and Parliament. 
The Crown appoints and removes prelates ;*judges and pun- 
ishes heresy, and receives appeals from the lower church 
courts. From the very beginning of the present contro- 
versy the Oxford theology has found no favor with the 
Crown. This may be owing in large measure to the inde- 
cent violence in which leading High-Churchmen indulged, 
against the marriage of the Queen, and their personal abuse 
of Prince Albert, and to the long lease of power held by a 
Whig or Liberal Ministry. | 

The Crown has indicated its opinions by elevating evan- 
gelical churchmen to vacancies in the episcopal bench, and 
by conferring other important dignities on the same party. 
Within a few months, five new prelates have received pro- 
motion, not one of whom sympathizes with the Oxford the- 
ology. The Crown appointed Dr. Hampden, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Oxford, in opposition to the censure of 
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Convocation, by a majority of six to one; it subsequently 
advanced him to the See of Hereford, with this censure un- 
repealed, and compelled the Dean and Chapter to institute 
him in the face of their point-blank refusal and remon- 
strance. ‘The Crown gave judgment against the Tractarian 
party, when the Court of Arches (the Queen’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court) silenced Mr. Oakely for holding opinions subver- 
sive of the Articles of the Church of England. This was a 
severe blow to the party, as they relied with confidence on 
the decision of Sir Herbert Fust, who presided in the Court, 
and was known to be a High-Churchman of unbending 
principles. The same Court has recently confirmed the sen- 
sence against Archdeacon Denison for heresy on the Real 
Presence, and censured Mr. Liddell for unlawful church de- 
corations and ceremonials. | 

But the most important and decisive verdict against them 
was pronounced by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in the famous action of Mr. Gorham against the 
bishop of Exeter. We have already said that several pre- 
lates adopted the Tractarian views with slight modifications. 
The bishop of Exeter gained an unhappy notoriety for his 
zeal in promulgating them. He introduced Romish vest- 
ments and ceremonials into the churches of his parish, till 
a general uprising of the laity compelled him to recede, and 
drew from him the bitter sarcasm, that since the Reform- 
ation the great body of laymen have been obstinately un- 
ceremonial. In his annual charges he upheld regeneration 
in baptism as a cardinal doctrine of the Church, and refused 
to marry or bury persons unbaptized. When his chaplain 
taught the most obnoxious Romish tenets, he defended him 
against the remonstrances of the clergy of his diocese. He 
avowed his fixed purpose to ordain no clergyman who did 
not accept baptismal regeneration with its correlate doc- 
trines. 

When Mr. Gorham received an appointment to a rector- 
ship in the diocese of Exeter, he called on the Bishop to in- 
stitute him. The Bishop refused, alleging that Mr. Gorham 
did not believe that infants were regenerated in baptism. 
After a long and wearisome delay, Mr. Gorham appealed to 
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the Court of Arches. Sir Herbert Fust gave judgment 
against him, affirming that Baptismal Regeneration was a 
plain doctrine of the Liturgy, and a that clergyman who 
doubted it should leave the Church. The nation heard with 
amazement. The evangelical clergy trembled, and began 
to consult on the duty of seceding from the Establishment. 

Mr. Gorham carried an appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the ultimate authority of the Church. 
The eyes of the whole nation turned to this court, awaiting 
its decision with eager anxiety. Statesmen looked on with 
forebodings, for the recent schism in the Scottish church 
warned them that earnest christian men would hold to their 
convictions, even at the sacrifice of stationand emoluments. 
High-churchmen could not conceal their exultation. he 
Oxford divines extolled the Bishop of Exeter, as the Cham- 
pion of a pure church. They reiterated the judgment of 
the British critic, that ‘‘ Baptismal Regeneration does not 
admit of being questioned, and those who deny it are. not 
lawful members of the Church of England.’’ Low-church- 
men were despondent, and feared a decision which would 
compel them to imitate the non-conformists and the Free 
Church of Scotland, and depart in a body from the christian 
home of their fathers. 

A decision, after long deliberation, was pronounced, clear 
and decisive against the Bishop. The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York submitted written opinions to the Committee 
proving that the early Reformers did not hold the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, and could not intend to teach 
it in the Liturgy. The Committee ruled in accordance with 
their judgment, and ordered the Bishop to institute Mr. 
Gorham without further delay. The church was shaken to 
its centre by the decision. The obst nate Bishop refused 
compliance, and solemnly excommunicated the Primate for 
heresy. Another prelate advised resistance, and declared 
he would not fellowship the Bishop if he yielded. High- 
churchmen raised the cry of Erastianism, and declared it an 
intolerable outrage that laymen should presume to interpret 
the doctrines of the Church. They advocated warmly an 
immediate separation of Church and State. 
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The violence df the storm was soon spent. The Bishop, 
after fruitless appeals to the Upper House of Convocation 
and the Court of Common Pleas, fearing deposition for con- 
tumacy, retracted his bold words, and sullenly instituted 
Mr. Gorham. The High-churchmen concluded that Erastian 
oppression was more tolerable than loss of office, and resigned 
themselves to the chains of a State alliance ; and a few con- 
sistent Tractarians, like Mr. Maxwell, completed their apos- 
tacy by an open union with Rome. The little Oxford clique 
that had originated the whole controversy with a professed 
desire to strengthen the authority of the church, neutralized 
their teachings by rebellion against its highest authorities. 
They issued a manifesto in reply to the decree of the Privy 
Council, setting forth two doctrines as possessing a cardinal 
importance : 


1. “ Remission of sins to all infants in baptism, in and by the grace of 
God, is an essential part of the Article, ‘One baptism for the remission of 
sins,’ ” 


2. “Any portion of the Church which abandons this sense of the Ar- 
ticle, becomes formally separated from the Catholic body, and can no 
longer assure to its members the grace of the sacraments.” 


IV. The influence of Tractarianism on the Church of Eng- 
land. 

We must regard its influence, viewed in the most chari- 
table light, as wholly pernicious. Some of its indirect re- 
sults may have been healthful. It has quickened the zeal 
of the evangelical party in the Establishment ; added two 
thousand church edifices to the number of Christian temples , 
increased in equal proportion the number of ordained clergy- 
men, and created new bishoprics at home and in the colo- 
nies. It has taken the lead in the popular movement for 
education, and secured for the Church the control of the public 
funds to educate the youth of England: The Established 
Church is doubtless stronger to-day in its relations to dis- 
sent than twenty years ago, and the current which was then 
sweeping away its chief bulwarks, has been diverted into 
other channels. ) 

But the Church has lost in christian charity and spiritual 
power far more than it has gained as aState institution. It 
has lost its sympathy for the Continental churches, and pro- 
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nounces their want of Episcopal ordination a cardinal error. 
It has broken fellowship with union efforts for philanthropic 
objects, and has no charity for dissenters, and its blind attach- 
ment to prelacy forbids hearty co-operation with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. When the Primate, in a confidential letter 
to a lying Romanist, who pretended to be a converted dis- 
senter, expressed his private opinion that Episcopal ordina- 
tion is not essential to a valid ministry, a hue and cry was 
raised by churchmen, high and low, as if the Archbishop 
had fallen into fatal heresy, instead of uttering the opinion 
of all the Reformers. This idolatry of form palsies all 
spiritual effort. 

The Tractarian movement has been a fruitful source of 
discord. Aspiring in its origin to introduce a perfect unity 
into the church, its history discloses only bickerings and 
strifes, and the most bitter animosities. Each year has been 
prolific in quarrels between bishops and their clergy ; be- 
tween rectors and their people, between the authorities of 
the State and the authorities of the church. Funeral trains 
have been turned from the grave-yard because the deceased 
had not received Episcopal baptism. The rites of matri- 
mony have been refused, because one of the parties was un- 
baptized, and parties, long married, have been rudely 
charged with open adultery. Tractarian clergymen have 
assailed their bishops with language borrowed from the dia- 
lect of Newgate, Tractarian bishops have exercised the same 
liberty with the Primate, and both clergy and bishops 
through the press and in conventions, have expressed the 
utmost contempt for the decisions of the highest church 
courts. If the Gospel test of good fruits is applied to this 
movement, and the fruits of the Spirit are ‘‘ love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith and meekness,”’ 
the verdict on Belshazzar’s palace wall must be recorded 
against it, —‘‘ weighed in the balances and found wanting.’’ 

It has also been the parent of a bold infidelity. From the 
halls of Oxford have gone forth, side by side with Tractari- 
an disciples, a school of intellectual and earnest unbelievers. 
Two pairs of brothers have developed these opposite tenden- 
cies with melancholy power,—John Henry Newman and 
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Richard Hurrell Froude, have been conspicuous figures in 
the company moving towards Rome; while F. W. New- 
man and J. A. Froude have taken rank as leaders of the 
zealous band who are mining at the foundations of histori- 
cal Christianity. Nor can this connection of unbelief with 
churchly fanaticism be regarded as accidental ; it stands in 
the direct relation of effect to cause. The Pharisee begets 
the Sadducee. Romanism, corrupting the simplicity of the 
Gospel, leads to Infidelity ; and Infidelity, by its barrenness 
and despair, drives back to Romanism. The history of 
France for the last century is a perpetual oscillation between 
these extremes. When the elder Newman, by his favorite 
theory of development, made the Romish Church the natural 
growth of the Church of the Fathers, and the Church of the 
Fathersthe natural growth of the Church of the Gospel; it was 
not singular that the younger Newman should carry the pro- 
cess a little farther, and make the Church of the Gospel the 
natural growth of the old religions, and the old religions the 
natural growth of the human soul. When the elder New- 
man asserted that that the contradictions of the Fathers 
were no more numerous or gross than the contradictions of 
the Gospels, and that the miracles of the Middle Ages were 
as credible as the miracles of the New Testament ; it was 
not singular that the younger Newman, revering the 
opinions of his brother, and unable to believe the Fathers, 
or the Medieval miracles, should reject, also, the Gospel 
and the miracles of Jesus. The elder Newman’s treatise 
on ‘‘Development,’’ and ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,’’ were 
fitting antecedents to the younger Newman’s treatise on 
the ‘‘ Natural History of the Human Soul, as the Basis 
of True Theology.’’ The elder Froude’s superstitious vaga- 
ries gave a legitimate parentage to the younger Froude’s 
‘¢ Nemesis of Faith.’’ When one considers the natural con- 
nection between superstition and skepticism, he will hold 
the Tractarian leaders morally responsible for that vigorous 
school of unbelievers, which makes the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Leader’’ their organs of utterance in England, and 
which enfolds in its fatal meshes many brilliant intellects, 
repelled from the Church by the ugly tumors under which 
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the revivers of Romish follies have concealed its beautiful 
proportions. 

The little band of scholars who commenced the series of 
Tracts for the Times, in 1833, hoping to strengthen the de- 
fences of the Church of England, little dreamed of the ulti- 
mate results of their movement. In a quarter of a century 
the seed sown has brought forth a fatal harvest. The 
Church of England is rent within by faction and discord ; 
without, it struggles with two mortal enemies,—the Church 
of Rome, organized efficiently under an Archbishop, and 
suffragans, and led by zealous deserters from the Oxford 
party, and a band of unbelievers, learned, earnest and res- 
olute. 

V. The present condition of Tractarianism. 

It is shorn of its strength, like Samson, not by the su- 
perior strength of its opponents, but by its own folly. The 
laboring mountain has produced a paltry mouse. Rarely 
have larger pretensions issued in meaner performances.— 
Rarely have eloquent teachers more signally refuted their 
own dogmas. 

A cardinal doctrine in the school, the key-note of all the 
earlier tracts, was the reverence due to prelates, as the in- 
heritors of apostolic dignity and power. But when their 
doctrines fell under the ban of the episcopate, in place of 
respectful submission they indulged in the wildest insubor- 
dination. College fellows scoffed at the censures as null 
and void ; rectors disowned their bishops, and the Bishop of 
Exeter renounced communion with the Primate for arch- 
heresy. Proclaiming faith and obedience as two essential 
virtues, they illustrated their faith by an open denial of the 
Articles, and their obedience by refusing homage either to 
the English or the Romish Church. 

They exulted in having found a sure basis for unity o 
doctrine, which would put at rest foreverthe dissensions of the 
Church ; but before a score of years passed away, their own 
little company had broken into numerous factions, each 
claiming to hold the original basis of unity, and scouting 
the others’ pretensions. They gloried in having found the 
one indivisible Church, divided into three co-ordinate 
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branches, Romish, Greek, and English; but neither the 
Romish nor the Greek branch would recognize each other, 
and they both united in excision of the English claimant. 

They boasted of an authoritative tradition to interpret the 
dark passages of the Bible, but soon found that tradition 
left them in deeper darkness, for none could decide whether 
its genuine utterances were silent at the end of the third 
century or the end of the seventh. Calling in the Fathers 
to interpret the Scriptures, they were driven to confess that 
the Fathers were more obscure than the Scriptures, and 
needed more urgently an authoritative interpreter. 

Denouncing private judgment as the parent of rational- 
ism, and exalting Church authority as a sure safeguard 
against the heresies of Germany, they soon appealed to pri- 
vate judgment as a shield against Church authority when it 
condemned themselves. They rested on their individual 
judgment to decide against the Church Courts, all important 
questions touching the nature of the Church, the period of 
its purity, the extent of its authority, and the meaning of 
its Articles. Professing to abhor Rationalism, they invented 
in self-defence the theory of Church Development, a theory 
in form and essence as distinctly Rationalistic as the natural- 
ism of Paulus, or the myths of Strauss. 

As one traces their downward career, he exclaims invol- 
untarily, ‘‘ How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning !’’ They began by searching for spiritual life ; 
they soon eliminated all life from religion, and resolved it 
into idle forms. They began by aspiring after a purer or- 
thodoxy ; they ended by adopting the worst heresies of Ger- 
many and Rome. They began with desires for the vital 
union of Christendom ; they ended by excommunicating all 
Protestant churches, and by detaching from the Church of 
England two large bodies; one traveling to Rome, the 
other into the gloomy shades of unbelief. 

Tractarianism stands convicted before the world of palpa- 
ble error in interpreting the views of the English Church. 
We specify two or three dogmas in proof of our position. 

It claimed that a true apostolical succession was an essen- 
tial doctrine of the church, and that without an episcopal 
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ordination there could be no valid ministry, or genuine chris- 

tian graces. This dogma is revolting to reason, at variance 

with Scripture, and has no historical basis for its support. 

The old British Church was not Episcopal: it knew no 

higher office than Presbyter. The Saxon Church that suc- 

ceeded it, and the Norman Church that displaced the Saxon, 

gave united testimony to the valid ordination of the British 
Presbyters. Bede, the Saxon chronicler, and the Norman 
prelates, Lanfranc and Anselm, admitted the validity of or- 
dinations at Jona, where the hands of a Bishop had never 
been imposed. Wickliffe and Cranmer quoted with approval 
the testimony of Jerome, that ‘“‘in the early church the 
office of Presbyters and Bishops was precisely the same.’’ 
It is doubtful whether Peter Martyr and Bucer, the theologi- 
cal leaders of the Reformation, ever received episcopal ordi- 
nation. All the leading divines under Edward VI. and Eliz- 
abeth admitted that the continental Churches possessed a 
valid ministry. The founders of the Church of England 
had no sympathy with this strange dogma, the creation of 
Laud and a degenerate age. 

Nor were the Tractarians less in error in their assertion 
that Baptismal Regeneration has been the uniform doctrine 
of the Church. A candid critic must allow that the expres- 
sions of the Liturgy relating to the baptism of infants, ad- 
mit of this interpretation, and naturally imply it; but it 
must not be forgotten that the iron will of Elizabeth decreed 
an indefiniteness in the language of the offices, to open a 
wide door for Romanists and High-churchmen, who would 
otherwise have been excluded from the church. The worldly- 
minded Queen wished to comprehend all classes within the 
Church, and give no offence to tender consciences. But if 
we may learn the opinions of the framers of the Liturgy 
from the uniform tenor of their other writings, we cannot 
doubt that they repudiated utterly such 4 dogma. There 
are reasons indeed for believing that the Baptismal office 
was drawn up by Bucer himself, as an exact copy of it is 
found in one of his letters to the Archbishop of Cologne ; 
and neither Dr. Hampden nor Archbishop Whately could 
reject the modern interpretation with greater loathing than 
that sturdy champion of Calvinism, Martin Bucer. 
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The party leaders were equally in error in disowning the 
royal authority, and clamoring for the revival of the Convo- 
cation of the clergy, as the only rightful Church govern- 
ment. The Church of England is an institution of the 
State, and has never enjoyed the privilege of self-government. 
The original object of Convocation, as asserted by the most 
reliable historians, was that the clergy might vote the 
amount of tax to be levied on church property, and escape 
Parliamentary oppression. The powers of Convocation are 
limited by explicit statutes. 

1. It can only assemble by a summons from the Crown. 

2. It can frame no new canons without the royal license. 

3. It can publish no new canons till they have received 
the king’s approval. 

4. Even if authorized by the Crown, the canons cannot 
be enforced against the laws of the land and the royal pre- 
rogatives. 

It was idle rhodomontade, therefore, for the Bishop of 
Exeter and his associates to raise the outcry of Erastianism 
against the established usages: to complain that the liber- 
ties of the Church were lost, and clamor for the revival of 
Convocationand a return to the purity of early days. Their 
arguments are weighty, if brought to bear against any vas- 
salage of the Church to State authorities, or against the 
primal constitution of the English Church. But as the 
Reformation vested the supreme authority of the Church in 
the Crown, and every clergyman takes the oath of obedience, 
objections come with an ill grace from dignitaries who are 
pensioners on the Church treasury, and have voluntarily 
taken the oath of allegiance. An Independent may descant 
on the slavery of the Church, but the lips of a zealous 
churchman have been closed by his own free act.* 

The condition of the Tractarian party is one of internal 
weakness. Its original force is spent, and it has lost the con- 





*It is an unfortunate historical fact for the friends of Convocation, that 
its annual meetings were suspended on account of the intemperate and 
unchristian spirit of the Lower House. Its bitter asperities and ceaseless 
wranglings excited such universal odium, that prelates joined with states- 
men in requesting its suspension, as essential to the harmony and peace of 
the Church. 
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fidence of the people, become obnoxious to the crown, and 
fallen under the censure of the Church courts. It has no 
elements of inherent strength, for its primary principles 
have been often abandoned by its most zealous teachers, and 
when carried to their legitimate results have landed their dis- 
ciples in Romanism and Infidelity. A system which has 
proved so disastrous in its results, is not likely to undergoa 
resurrection, though it may remain for many years as a pes- 
tilential carcass, in the Church... 

Our article has expanded to such undue length, that we 
must forego certain criticisms which suggest themselves na- 
turally and forcibly to a believer in church independency, 
and the right of private judgment. 

We have space only for a single remark,—the Tractarian 
movement contained none of the lofty elements of Scriptural 
piety. It renounced the great doctrine of justification by 
faith, and ascribed salvation to the efficacy of sacraments ; 
and enforced the appalling doctrine, that for sin after bap- 
tisra there can be no assurance of pardon. We find no evi- 
dence, in the lives of its disciples, of stern spiritual con- 
flicts ; no experiences like the heart-wrestlings of Paul, and 
Luther, and Augustine, and Whitefield. The younger 
Newman. testifies of his brother, that he always cherished 
an aversion to the society of spiritually-minded men. The 
journal of Froude, their canonized saint, makes no allusions 
to the Savior as the object of his devotions, and the editors 
defend the omission, as they had previously urged in the 
tract on ‘‘ Reserve ’’’ a delay in communicating to inquirers: 
a knowledge of the atonement. This journal, in recording 
the spiritual progress of the writer, has little to say of the 
weightier matters of the law, but expresses the keenest re- 
morse for a trivial omission in mint, and anise, and cum- 
min. When we turn from Paul’s heroic struggles, so graph- 
ically portrayed in the seventh chapter of Romans, or Lu- 
ther’s agony in his convent cell almost unto death, to the 
miserable whining which Froude thought the essence of true 
piety ; his bitter sentence on himself, because ‘‘ he looked 
with greediness to see if there was goose on the table for 
dinner,’’ and ‘ broke his fast again, by eating buttered toast 
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for tea,’’ and his self-gratulation over a great moral victory 
obtained, by ‘‘ tasting nothing till tea-time, and then only 
dry bread and one cup of tea ;’’ we instinctively shudder, as 
if we passed from the cheering light of the gospel, into the 
thick darkness of Buddhist asceticism, and wonder that such 
caricatures of Christianity can gain a single convert. 
Tractarianism was also guilty of a wide departure from 
Scriptural piety, by its justification of deception and fraud 
for the accomplishment of important ends. Its disciples 
subscribed to a belief in the Articles of the English Church; 
and the royal edict which enjoins subscription, specifies that 
the Articles are ‘‘ framed for the avoidance of diversities of 
opinion, and for the establishment of consent touching the 
true religion,’’ and that they ‘‘ are to be submitted to in the 
plain and full meaning thereof, and to be taken in the lit- 
eral and grammatical sense.’’ It would seem that no man 
of common honesty could evade such definite safeguards. 
But all the Tractarian leaders defended the sentiments of 
Tract No. 90, and asserted that one could hold the Romish 
creed, and continue an honest member of the Church of 
England. Some of them retained rank and emoluments in 
the English Church for the express purpose of training 
their students and inferivr clergy for apostacy to Rome.* 
Mr. Newman confessed, after his public submission to the 
Pope, that he had long avowed opinions which he did not 
hold, but excused himself by the plea, that such an avowal 
‘was necessary to relieve the perplexities of his position as a 
member of the English Church. Rome may call such 
double dealing ‘‘ pious frauds,’’ but we do not trespass on 
christian charity to call it mean hypocrisy, and falsehood of 
the lowest type. 
The same role which Tractarianism has played in England, 





*In this connection we may refer to a severe bon mot of Archbishop 
Whately, which though possibly unjust to the individual, is true of many 
of the party. When some of his clergy once spoke of the Oxford Pro- 
fessor as sound in the faith, and referred to his continuance in the Church, 
the Archbishop replied, ‘Nonsense; I know Pusey. He is the Charon 
of Perversion, and will not quit the boat as long as there is one left in the 


Church that he can ferry over to Popery. He plies the oar between Eng- 
jand and Rome.” 
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may be repeated in this country on a smaller scale. Its 
leaven has.been long working in the Episcopal Church, as 
it began to work in the English establishment. Its subtle 
miasma has passed over into the German Reformed Church, 
and the Mercersburg Review is re-enacting the part performed 
by the British Critic, and the Tracts for the Times, while an 
acute observer may detect many points of resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Newman and Dr. Nevin, both in personal charac- 
ter and published writings. The next generation may 
gather the full harvest of these mischievous tares. 





Art. V.—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF BAP- 
TIST CHURCHES. 
















Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches. 
By Francts Wayianp. New-York: Sheldon, Blakeman 
& Co., 115 Nassau Street. 


THE principles and practices of Baptist churches have va- 
ried widely in different periods and in different places. The 
perfect independence of these churches, their limited inter- 
course with each other, and the influence exerted over them 
by Baptist immigrants from several European nations, have 
contributed to multiply and confirm the diversities in this . 
country. It is obvious, however, that Dr. Wayland takes 
his standard of Baptist principles and practices from the 
New-England churches. It was quite natural that he 
should do so. Having always lived among them, he has 
enjoyed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
their principles and practices, and of observing in what de- 
gree, and with what results, these have been abandoned. 

For our part, we have no reverence for principles or prac- 
tices merely because they have been adopted by Baptists. 
The early Baptists of this country were mostly pious, ear- 
nest, faithful men, whose toils, sacrifices and sufferings in 
the cause of Christ give them a strong claim to our grateful 
remembrance ; but they were far from being infallible relig- 
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ious guides. Baptists have ever held, that no religious prin- 
ciple or practice, unsanctioned by Scripture, is of any obli- 
gation. Their principlesand practices, then, should be tested 
by this unerring standard. If they are Scriptural, they will 
endure: if they are not Scriptural, they will perish, nor 
can they perish too soon. True wisdom guards with equal 
care against stereotyped and venerated errors, and against 
plausible and deceptive novelties. 

Christians, in all their diversified circumstances, have 
their peculiar temptations and dangers. A life of piety is 
a warfare; and in this war there is no discharge. Baptists 
of former times were not without their evil tendencies and 
perils. Being mostly poor, illiterate, and imperfectly in- 
structed on religious subjects, they naturally drifted to the 
extreme of enthusiasm. Having more feeling than knowl- 
edge, and more zeal than discretion, they sometimes mistook 
their dreams and fancies for divine revelations, and gave 
loose in their religious assemblies to undue excitement and 
unseemly extravagances. They built on the right founda- 
tion ; but with ‘‘ gold, silver and precious stones,’’ they 
mixed ‘‘ wood, hay and stubble.’’ They were good, labo- 
rious and disinterested, but in estimating their usefulness, 
considerable deductions must be made for their faults and 
failures. 

They were destined, however, in another stage of their 
progress, to be affected by other and more alarming tenden- 
cies. Their worldly condition is greatly changed. Though 
a majority of them are still poor, or merely independent, 
many have become rich; and the usual effects of wealth 
have flowed in upon them. With prosperity have come 
learning, refinement, luxury, fashion, and a struggle for so- 
cial eminence and influence. From the social cirele the 
spirit of worldliness is gradually diffusing itself among the 
churches. From the extreme of enthusiasm, Baptists are 
fast running into the opposite and more pernicious one of 
heartless formality. The simple and earnest devotions of 
the fathers have been, in a manner, succeeded by a fondness 
for religious display, showing itself in the erection of costly 
and splendid houses of worship,—fastidiousness in the se- 
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lection of pastors, giving a marked preference to learning 
and eloquence over piety—the cultivation of a style of mu- 
sic better suited to gratify the taste of amateurs, than to 
inspire the devotions of Christians—and, in fine, a greater 
readiness to pay the pew rents, than to attend the devotional 
meetings of the church. This evil, greater in the city 
than in the country churches, has not reached its full 
development in any of them. We do not believe that, among 
the thousands of Baptist churches in this land, there is one, 
a portion of whose members does not possess the spirit and 
adorn the doctrine of Christ. We speak of the obvious and 
increasing tendency to worldliness, which, if it be not speed- 
ily counteracted, must extend its blighting influence through- 
out the churches of our land. Formalism is the curse of 
Christendom. Enthusiasm, the excess of an earnest, exci- 
ted, and ill-governed spirit, is an occasional and transient 
evil, frequently associated with noble purposes and eminent 
usefulness ; but formalism is cold, earthly, skeptical, diffu- 
sing itself through the churches, in all times, and in all 
places, marring their beauty, paralyzing their energies, and 
preventing their usefulness. Like bigotry, it is confined to 
no communion. It has withered and blighted the Protes- 
tant churches of Europe. Its icy blasts are congealing into 
barrenness many churches in America, once verdant, bloom- 
ing, and fruitful as the garden of Eden. It is more a mat- 
ter of lamentation than of surprise, that Baptist churches 
should be infected by a spirit so congenial to depraved na- 
ture, so fostered by worldly prosperity, and so prevalent in 
other Christian denominations. 

The voice of warning is imperatively demanded, to check 
the ruinous tendency to formalism so apparent in many Bap- 
tist churches. Such a voice is sounded in the book we are 
reviewing. Dr. Wayland’s learning, experience, and high 
character entitle him to say what few could say with equal pro- 
priety and effect. The same warning, sounded by others, 
might be regarded as a proof of disappointed ambition, or 
of reprehensible aspiration after notoriety ; and, at best, 
would lack the authority conferred by his ripe scholarship, 
mature judgment, and great reputation. Voluntarily re- 
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tiring from the Presidency of one of the oldest and most 
distinguished Institutions of learning in the country, carry- 
ing with him the respect and admiration of its curators and 
patrons, in the full vigor of his mental powers, and enjoy- 
ing a reputation commensurate with evangelical Christen- 
dom, none, surely, can suspect him of giving utterance to 
the mutterings of a chafed ambition, or seeking, by unwor- 
thy arts, to win popular applause. We rejoice that the first 
sound from his honored retirement is the earnest, faithful 
and timely warning in the volume before us. It was writ- 
ten for Baptists, and is, we presume, better adapted to Bap- 
tists of New-England, than to Baptists elsewhere ; but it is 
worthy to be read by all men, and cannot be read without 
profit by sincere Christians. We shall proceed to review it 
with the same freedom, as if it had been written by some 
author unknown to fame. 

The spirit pervading the work is excellent. If it con- 
tains a single harsh or unlovely expression, it has escaped 
our notice. Though devoted in part to the defence of Bap- 
tist peculiarities, it treats all Christians with due courtesy 
and kindness; and, in this respect, it contrasts most favor- 
ably with many books in which rudeness usurps the place of 
candor, and sectarian zeal of Christian faithfulness. The 
style of the volume is clear, simple and vigorous. The au- 
thor was manifestly impressed with the importance of his 
subjects, and treated them in a direct, practical and impress- 
ive manner. Inthe work little attention is paid to system ; 
but this defect is attributable to the desultory manner of 
preparing for a weekly paper the short numbers, of which 
the volume is composed ; nor does the defect subtract from 
the interest or usefulness of the production. 

In reading the book, we have noted some inaccuracies 
which we should not have expected to proceed from the pen 
of the Ex-President of Brown University. The phrase— 
‘¢ you was,’’ p. 83, was probably either a typographical mis- 
take, or a mere oversight of the author. We have, how- 
ever, seen the expression in several works, and are not sure 
but that it is deemed correct when the pronoun is singular. 
But the same authority which sanctions ‘‘ you’’ in the sin- 
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gular number, requires that the verbs agreeing with it shall 
be in the plural form. If, however, it is thought best to 
say ‘‘ you was,”’ in the singular, let us be consistent, and 
say yours, and you has. 

The expression, ‘‘ baptism by immersion,’’ p. 17, though 
sustified by the popular use of the term baptism, and per- 
haps by the practice of the early Baptists, involves a con- 
cession which Dr. Wayland should not make. If baptism 
signifies immersion, as he maintains in agreement with the 
most eminent lexicographers and critics, then the phrase— 
‘« baptism by immersion.’’ is a solecism. 


We read: 


“They (Baptists) have also always held that the law of God, or, as it 
used to be called, the first covenant, required sinless obedience, and that 
without sinless obedience we could, on legal grounds, make no claim to 
salvation.” .-—p. 17. 


Such might have been the doctrine of the early Baptists ; 
but we are surprised that the author of the “‘ Elements of 
Moral Science’’ should endorseit. The language clearly im- 
plies, that, with sinless obedience, we may legally claim 
salvation. But this isa grave theological error. Where 
there is no sin, there can be no salvation; for the salvation 
revealed in the gospel is deliverance from sin. The mistake 
seems to have arisen from not duly distinguishing between 
justification and salvation. Those who have a “ sinless 
obedience ’’ may, on legal ground, lay claim to justifica- 
tion ; for “‘ the doers of the law shall be justified.’’ Only 
the lost can be saved by the blood of Christ. 

The following passage is found on page 21. 


** As to the doctrine of regeneration, its nature, being an entire reno- 
vation of the moral character in consequence of a change of the affections, 
there has always been great unanimity among us.” 


We have not so learned Baptist doctrine. We have al- 
ways understood Baptists, as well as the Bible, to teach, 
not that regeneration is a ‘‘ renovation of the moral char- 
acter in consequenceof a change of the affections ;’’ but that it 
includes, and, indeed, is chiefly, a change of the affections. 
Many of them maintained, in common with other Calvin- 
istic divines, that regeneration is an instantaneous change 
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in which we are passive; and that conversion is a gradual 
change, in which we are voluntary and active; but that any 
of them taught, by the tongue or the pen, that regenera- 
tion is a renewal of the moral character consequent on a 
change of the affections, is wholly unknown to us. We 
suspect Dr. Wayland must be mistaken in his testimony on 
this point. But if such has been the Baptist doctrine of re- 
generation, we repudiate it. Regeneration is, according to 
our conception of its Scriptural import, a figurative repre- 
sentation of that process, of which the Spirit of God is the 
author, and the Word of God is the instrument, and by 
which a man is changed from a state of nature to a state of 
grace. It begins in the heart—‘‘ that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit ’’—but exhibits itself in purity of life—‘‘ he 
that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not.”’ 

Were we disposed to be nicely critical, we might point 
out other seeming faults in the book, but as they do not 
subtract from its excellence and its usefulness, we forbear. 

Some of the evils pointed out in the Notes are peculiar to 
the New England churches, or to churches which have 
adopted their ‘‘ principles and practices.’’ The incorporation 
of a society, with power, in certain important matters, to 
embarrass or control the measures of the church, is an ar- 
rangement of New England Baptists, which fortunately a 
large majority of the denomination have not adopted. It is 
a worldly policy of which it is not easy to speak in terms 
of reprobation too pointed and earnest. It is incompatible 
with the independence of the churches, subversive of the 
fundamental principles of our church polity, and must ulti- 
mately exert a disastrous influence. It is an innovation on 
apostolic usage, and an encroachment on their rights, to 
which the churches should ‘‘ give no place by subjection, no, 
not for an hour.’’ 

The ordination of ministers by a council composed of 
pastors and laymen, as described in the Notes, if not pecu- 
liar to New England Baptists, is by no means general in 
the denomination. The practice adopted within the range 
of our observation, is this:—A church, after due trial, and 
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sometimes, unfortunately, without due trial, of a candidate’s 
character and gifts, invite several neighboring pastors, usu- 
ally from three to five, to organize a presbytery for his or- 
dination. The presbytery examine the candidate as to his 
piety, call to the ministry, and fitness for the work ; and if 
they deem him ripe for ordination, they proceed to set him 
apart for the ministry, by prayer and the imposition of 
hands, and such other religious exercises as they may think 
proper. This method of ordination seems to us to be apos- 
tolic. The multitude of the disciples in Jerusalem selected 
the seven deacons, and set them before the apostles; ‘‘ and 
when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them.’’ The 
churches should choose their own officers, and the presby- 
tery should ordain or not, according to their united judg- 
ment, without the control or aid of a council of laymen. 

‘We prefer,’’ says Dr. Wayland, ‘‘ the preposition into 
to in, in the apostolic formula’’ of baptism. We presume 
this is the proper translation of the Greek preposition in 
the apostolic commission ; but he does not inform us whether 
the Baptists of former times shared in his preference. We 
suppose they did not. The Baptists of our acquaintance, 
satistied with the common version of the formula, have used 
it precisely as they found it. If we are not mistaken the 
substitution of into for in, in the baptismal formula, is not 
a Baptist ‘‘ practice,’’ to be retained; but an innovation to 
be defended. 

When our author affirms that Baptists have no authori- 
tative creed, his language must be understood with limita- 
tion. Some Baptist churches have authoritative creeds, and 
some have none; but we have not at hand the means of as- 
certaining the relative proportion of these churches. On 
the subject of written creeds, we are as nearly neutral, as it 
is possible for the human mind to be. We see that churches 
flourish equally with creeds, and without them. The Phil- 
adelphia and Charleston Baptist Associations early adopted 
creeds; and, by a strict adherence to them, have secured 
for more than a century, a high degree of harmony and 
prosperity. It would be easy to point out other Associa 
tions, that, without written and authoritative creeds, have 
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long continued equally sound in the faith, and been emi- 
nently efficient and successful. Many churches, with sound 
creeds, have become corrupt in doctrine and in practice ; and 
other churches, without creeds, have shared in the corrup- 
tion. From these facts we legitimately infer, that the well- 
being of churches depends not on the adoption or rejection 
of authoritative creeds, but on a steady and earnest adherence 
to revealed truth, which neither derives nor loses efficacy 
from being embodied in a formal creed. 

Dr. Wayland affirms, that, whether desirable or not, an 
established confession of faith is with Baptists impossible. 
This, we suppose, is true. Their conflicting views on the 
expediency or lawfulness of adopting such a confession, as 
well as on the articles of which it should be composed, would 
present an insuperable barrier to its general establishment. 
But when he assigns, as the ground of this impossibility, 
the independence of the churches, we entirely dissent. pp. 
13, 14. It is admitted that no authority, ecclesiastical 
or civil, can impose a confession of faith on Baptist 
churches ; but may they not, in the exercise of their inde- 
pendence, adopt a creed, as their interpretation of the funda- 
mental facts, doctrines and precepts of Christianity? Did 
not the churches of the Philadelphia and Charleston Asso- 
ciations establish authoritative creeds for their own gui- 
dance, without sacrificing their independence? All the 
Baptist churches in the United States might, for any obstacle 
presented by their independence, so far as we can perceive, 
in the exercise of their legitimate power, adopt a common 
creed, 

Having briefly noticed some matters, which have special 
reference to the New England churches, or, at most, are not 
of general concern, we shall consider some minor points, in 
regard to which we entertain views differing from those con- 
tained in the Notes. 

We concur with Dr. Wayland in the opinion, that only 
such notices should be read from the pulpit, as accord with 
the sanctity of the place, and the sulemnity of public wor- 
hip; but, whether they should be read at the commence- 
ment or the close of the services is surely of little moment. 
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We prefer that they should be announced between the first 
prayer and the sermon, because the congregation is then fully 
assembled, and the diversion is least likely to interfere with 
the appropriate effect of the public service. The marriage 
ceremony may be safely left to be performed and, modified 
according to the prevailing taste. What injury can giving 
a ring, as a pledge of conjugal affection, in solemnizing the 
rites of matrimony, inflict on the cause of morality or of reli- 
gion? ‘I know,’’ says the Doctor, ‘‘it may be said these 
are all trifles, wholly unworthy of public remark. To this 
I reply, If they are such trifles, why should we for the sake 
of trifles, destroy the visible unity of our own people ?’’ p. 
164. We are unable to perceive the force of the reply. 
‘¢The visible unity’’ of Baptists consists, not in such trifles, 
as the time of reading notices in the pulpit, the form of the 
marriage ceremony, and the manner of conducting funerals; 
but in the maintenance of the same great principles of 
Christianity, the strict observance of the ordinances, as 
Christ and his Apostles delivered them to the churches, the 
adoption of an independent church polity, and the cultiva- 
tion of brotherly love, and zeal for the glory of Christ. We 
think, on the whole, that the Doctor’s love of ‘‘ visible uni- 
ty’’ has led him to place, in No. xxv, an undue stress on 
several small matters, concerning which it is better to leave 
pastors and churches to the indulgence of their diversified 
tastes, and views of propriety. 

Our author, after stating several obvious principles of 
church government, says, p. 181. 


“Tt would seem from these principles, impossible that a church of 
Christ can be in any proper and legitimate sense represented.” 


We may not clearly understand what Dr. Wayland means 
by a ‘‘ proper and legitimate’’ representation. We readily 
concede that for certain purposes churches cannot be properly 
represented. They have no legislative authority. Christ is 
king in Zion. They are constituted by the King himself 
the supreme judges in matters of discipline. They cannot, 
therefore, be legitimately represented either for the enact- 
ment or the enforcement of laws ; we do not perceive, how- 
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ever, why they may not be represented for other purposes. 
Representatives may be invested with limited and strictly 
defined powers, whose proper exercise infringes, in no degree, 
the independence of the churches. They were organized by 
the Lord himself for the conversion of the world ; and they 
are fully empowered to use all means, not in contravention 
of the laws of God, for the accomplishment of this beneficent 
purpose. Their right to select their wisest and best mem- 
bers, to represent them in a Convention for devising and 
executing plans for the accomplishment of this purpose, 
seems to be involved in their independence. The action of 
these representatives, within the limits prescribed, would 
bind the churches, not according to civil but moral law. 
The decisions of such a representative body could be enforced, 
not by forfeiture and pains, but only by moral considera- 
tions; and this remark is as true of the decisions of a 
church as of a convention. The tendency of our missionary 
and other religious organizations, is to wrest from the 
churches the work for which they were divinely constituted. 
In our schemes for evangelizing the world, we have, ina 
great measure, ignored the churches of Christ. Our Socie- 
ties must do the work ; the churches may be dispensed with, 
or must stand by, to behold the triumphs of our self-consti- 
tuted agencies, or, at most, must serve only as recruiting in- 
strumentalities for the missionary army. Dr. Wayland, if 
we mistake not, is inclined to follow out this tendency to its 
full results. On the contrary, we think it worthy of grave 
consideration, whether our whole system of operations for 
extending the kingdom of Christ does not call for a careful 
revision. We know that in some portions of our country, a 
decided reaction against this system has commenced, and a 
demand is beginning to be heard, that the churches shall be 
re-instated in their prerogatives and functions in the work of 
saving the world; and while we deprecate any hasty and 
rash departure from the established method of operating, we 
would encourage the earnest inquiry, whether there is not 
‘¢a more excellent way.’’ Nor does it appear to us to be 
exactly correct, to say, as Dr. Wayland does, that represen- 
tative bodies ‘‘ have met with favor, and obtained influence 
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among us only through ignorance of their real character.”’ 
Associations, the oldest, and most prevalent of our denomina- 
tional institutions, are, in some sense, representative bodies. 
Their powers are strictly defined, and they have been watched 
by the churches with jealous care ; but sti)] they have main- 
tained their influence, and, in many parts of the country, 
have been changed from advisory councils into very efficient 
missionary organizations. 

Having stated briefly the points on which we differ from 
Dr. Wayland, and noticed a few of his remarks which should, 
we think, be received with some limitations, it now affords 
us great pleasure to express our full concurrence in his main 
positions. Onsome of these subjects we propose to enlarge, 
partly to bear concurrent testimony, and partly to add some 
things which he has omitted. 

The views of Dr. Wayland on church music, we do most 
heartily endorse. We have long been of the opinion, that 
our popular church psalmody has utterly failed to excite a 
devotional spirit. It is pleasing to the ear, but artificial, 
affected and powerless. In country and village churches we 
have seen large assemblies melted into tears by the earnest 
singing of familiar hymns to simple, plaintive tunes ; but 
we have yet to see the first tear shed, and the first devotional 
excitement, under the influence of an artistic choir, aided 
by the solemn tones of a‘high sounding organ. During the 
finest performances of this kind we have seen amateurs of 
music listen and smile, and the mass of the congregation 
unconcerned and listless. We rejoice, that a better and 
more religious taste in reference to christian psalmody is be- 
ginning to prevail in thechurches. The leaders of this branch 
of divine worship admit the desirableness of returning to 
more simple, spiritual and devotional church music, in 
which the whole congregation may readily unite. 

On the subject of instrumental music in Christian worship, 
Dr. Wayland touches lightly and cautiously. He does 
‘‘not deny that something of this sort may be useful to har- 
monize the voices of a congregation.’’ But is it necessary 
for this purpose? Does not earnest congregational singing 

prevent or drown slight discords in voices? Is not the 
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music of our lecture rooms conducted profitably without 
any such harmonizing instrumentality ? The Doctor, how- 
ever, appears to object to instrumental church music because 
of its expense. ‘‘ The organ requires an organist. The 
organist requires a leader and several other professional 
singers to constitute an appropriate choir. This involves a 
heavy expense.’’ p. 151. We fully agree with the re- 
spected author in the opinion that instrumental church 
music is objectionable on account of itscost. In view of the 
many and pressing demands for money to support our educa- 
tional and missionary schemes, this single consideration 
should banish it from our houses of worship. 

At the risk of being deemed presumptuous, we must, how- 
ever, take higher ground than that occupied by the author of 
the Notes. We maintain that imstrumental music is not allow- 
able in Christian worship. 'The reasons for this position shall 
be furnished briefly, candidly, and, we trust, modestly. 

Instrumental music was, by divine appointment, intro- 
duced into the temple service.—2 Chron. xxix: 25. We 
cannot, however, from this fact legitimately infer the lawful- 
ness of employing it in Christian worship. The genius of 
Judaism and the genius of Christianity are widely different. 
Judaism was distinguished by its pompousceremonies. All 
its ritual was designed and adapted to impress the senses and 
the imagination. Its magnificent temple, glittering with 
gold and gems ; its mitred priests, with urim and thummim, 
and gorgeous vestments ; its altars, smoking with daily sac- 
rifices; its great orchestra, filled with Levites, playing 
‘¢ with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps ;’’ and its 
Shekinah, the symbol of Jehovah’s presence, marked a 
prophetic economy, adapted to the infancy of the world, and 
destined, in due time, to be succeeded by a spiritual dispensa- 
tion. Christianity appeals, not to the senses and the imagi- 
nation, but to the understanding, the heart, and the con- 
science. It demands a spiritual worship, and its rites are 
eminently simple. The services, suited to the Jewish, are 
unsuited to the Christian dispensation. Dancing was prob- 
ably a part of the temple service ; but who would infer from 
this fact the propriety of introducing the dance into Chris- 
tian worship ?’’ Pss. cxlix. 3, and cl. 4. 
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Christ, who founded the churches, instituted the forms of 
their worship. These were wisely and graciously adapted 
to promote the knowledge, piety, and usefulness of the 
saints. It is incredible, that anything was omitted which 
could have rendered their worship more profitable to them- 
selves, or more acceptable to God. No man or set of men 
can reasonably hope to improve the modes of worship, insti- 
tuted by Christ in the primitive churches. Among the pre- 
scribed acts of their worship was singing ; and the manner 
of its performance was clearly pointed out, and was in per- 
fect harmony with the spirituality of. the new dispensation : 
‘¢ Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.’’ Referring to the worship of the primitive churches, 
Augusti, quoted by Coleman, Primitive Church, p. 370, 
says, 


“Sacred music must at this time have consisted only of a few simple 
airs, which could be easily learned, and which, by frequent repetition, 
became familiar to all. An ornamental and complicated style of music 
would have been alike incompatible with the circumstances of these 
Christian worshippers, and uncongenial with the simplicity of their prim- 
itive forms.” 


Of instrumental music in Christian worship, we find not 
the slightest trace in the New Testament. It will not, we 
presume, be contended by its most zealous advocates that it 
was adopted in any of the Apostolic churches. It may be 
insisted, however, that their circumstances were unfavorable 
to its introduction. But why so? They might have found 
it inconvenient or impracticable to procure such large and 
costly organs, as now send their high sounding tones through 
our spacious, metropolitan houses ef worship ; but the Jews 
had among them a variety of musical instruments, suited to 
their tastes, and coming within the means of the poor ; and 
some of these instruments were used in the temple worship, 
as well as the organ. Now, if instrumental music was 
adopted to the genius of the new dispensation, and suited to 
kindle the flame of devotion and promote piety, it is strange 
that Christ and his Apostles failed to give it a place among 
the appointed means of Christian edification. 


T 
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Instrumental music, as a part of religious worship, was 
unknown to the churches in the period of their greatest pu- 
rity and success. In the days of Constantine, according to 
the testimony of Coleman in his Primitive Church, it had 
not been introduced among them. Christian psalmody had 
retained its primitive simplicity. Congregations united in 
singing psalms, familiar and solemn hymns; ‘‘making melody 
in their hearts to the Lord.’’ From the period of Constan- 
tine, the churches, elevated and secularized by prosperity, 
began to depart from ‘‘ the simplicity of their primitive 
forms.’’ First, choirs were appointed to lead, and next to 
perform the singing of the churches ; then followed, some- 
time in the fourth century, instrumental music ; and, finally, 
church music became a mere theatrical exhibition. Neander, 
quoted by Coleman, says, 


“We have it to regret, that both in the Eastern and Western church, 
their sacred music had already assumed an artificial and theatrical char- 
acter, and was so far removed from its original simplicty, that even in the 
fourth century, the Abbot Pambo of Egypt complained that heathen mel- 
odies had been introduced into their church psalmody.” 


Organs, now deemed in many places essential to the sol- 
emnity and respectability of Christian worship, were intro- 
duced into churches, in the eighth and ninth century, from 
the theatres ; and served to complete the desecration of church 
music to purposes of taste and amusement. 

The use of instrumental church music sanctions a princi- 
ple, which opens wide the door to every innovation which 
fancy or superstition may seek to introduce into Christian 
worship. The principle is this—that religious worship is to 
be regulated, not by the authority of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, but by the taste, policy, or caprice of the worshippers. 
The surplice, the mitre, the crosier, the lighted tapers, the 
incense, the ringing of bells, the gilded cross, consecrated 
images, and we know not what pious absurdities, as well as 
instrumental music, may find ample protection under the 
folds of this expansive principle. We protest against the 
adoption of a principle, so latitudinous in its character, and 
so mischievous in its tendency. 


If we are not greatly deceived, the tendency of instru- 
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mental church music is to secularize devotion, and to change 
singing from a duty to be performed, into an exhibition to 
be witnessed, by the congregation. In times of deep and 
pervasive religious feeling, instrumental music is either sus- 
pended, or felt to be an encumbrance. Who would wish 
to hear the tones of the organ, when sinners are anxiously 
inquiring for the way of salvation? Who, on such an occa- 
sion, would not feel that instrumental music is uncongenial 
and intrusive? That churches using it have retained a good 
degree of spirituality and efficiency no more proves its law- 
fulness, than does the healthfulness of some who habitually 
use intoxicating drink prove its desirableness, as a beverage. 
They flourish, not by its use, but in spite of its pernicious 
influence. The opponents of instrumental church music 
may safely challenge a comparison of. the spirit and the effi- 
ciency of the churches which reject, with those of the 
churches which adopt it. It will appear, if we mistake not, 
that, as a general thing, the most worldly, fashionable and 
inefficient churches have supported instrumental music i 

their worship ; while churches of apostolic piety and sim 
plicity have rejected it. ¥ 

The subject of church government is very important, and 
deserving the most careful consideration. In the views of 
it, presented by Dr. Wayland, except so far as they relate 
to church representation, we cordially concur. 

Many years ago a Baptist minister, of reputation for piety 
and wisdom, remarked in our presence, that Baptist churches 
need a stronger government. The opinion, coming from 
such a. source, made a deep and abiding impression on our 
mind. We saw evils in our church polity. It appeared, 
that other Christian denominations had adopted forms of 
government better adapted to secure the ends of church or- 
ganizations than that of Baptists. A more careful examina- 
tion of the New Testament, and a more extended observa- 
tion of the tendencies of different ecclesiastical polities, have 
entirely effaced the impression. The evils of the indepen- 
dent, or congregational polity lie on the surface, and speed- 
ily and certainly correct themselves. We have known many 
excitements and difficulties, and some unjust decisions in 


x. 
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Baptist churches ; but we have no recollection of any per- 
manent injury having been done to a church member. Re- 
flection, the abatement of passion and prejudice, and the in- 
terposition of disinterested brethren never fail, soon or late, 
to repair the injury. But the evils of strong, despotic 
church governments are vital, and multiply and increase 
from year to year. Their uniform tendency is to depress 
the people and exalt the clergy. The present religious con- 
dition of Europe furnishes melancholy proofs of the correct- 
ness of these remarks. 

We have, however, an apposite and instructive illustration 
on this subject nearer at hand. Some years ago a portion of 
the Baptist churches in this country were misled by the pe- 
culiar views of Mr. Alexander Campbell. Their views gave 
rise to heated discussions, painful alienations, and, finally, 
to schism. The conflict, agitation and division were greatly 
to be deplored ; but they were limited, almost entirely, to 
the churches and Associations infected with the heresy. 
Other churches heard of the excitement, sympathized with 
their brethren in their difficulties, and were ready to offer 
counsel ; but had no responsibility in the matter, and were 
unharmed by the storm. Every church adopted such mea- 
sures as seemed to them proper to abate the evil ; and there 
the difficulty ended. 

Some years afterward a difficulty arose in the Presbyterian 
church. Doctrines, deemed unsound by a portion of the 
church, were propagated in Western New York, and in other 
places. But under Presbyterian church government the 
corrective could not be applied where the evil was felt. The 
subject was carried by appeal before the General Assembly, 
a representative body, invested with legislative and judicial 
authority. After agitating the church for several years, 
from its centre to its circumference, it resulted in the division 
of the body into two nearly equal parts. Now, mark one 
unfortunate effect of the system of government! In many 
portions of the country, the Presbyterian churches were 
agitated and split asunder, not because they differed in their 
views of Christian doctrine or- of ecclesiastical polity ; but 
because they differed as to the best method of correcting 
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evils in the churches of Western New York, and in other 
places—evils which might have been corrected as effectually, 
and much more promptly, without foreign influence. Under 
Baptist polity the schism, with all its attendant mischiefs, 
would have been confined to the infected churches ; and the 
others would have been left to devote their energies and in- 
fluence to the evangelization of the world. From this com- 
parison, we see that what seems to be the weakness, is really 
the strength, and, what seems to ensure the division, in truth 
promotes the harmony, of Baptist churches. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Wayland’s Notes is that 
which relates to the call, qualifications, and training of min- 


isters. We commend it to the earnest attention of both 
pastors and churches. We will furnish an extract from it: 


“‘'To sum up what we have said, in a few words. We believe that every 
individual whom God has called by his grace is under the most solemn 
and imperative obligations to labor not only indirectly but directly, for 
the extension of the cause of Christ. No man can be religious, unless 
he be a religionist. To this work he must consecrate his whole being, 
and this work he cannot delegate to another. 

‘“‘In this work there are various departments of service, each one hay- 
ing his own gift, one after this manner, and another after that. To sup- 
pose Christ to call a man to be his servant, and have nothing for him to 
do, is absurd. Among these gifts is aptness to teach, or a power bestowed 
in different degrees, to address men on the subject of their souls’ salva- 
tion. On some men this gift is bestowed so largely that they are called 
to devote their whole time to this service. Omothers it is less largely be- 
stowed, and these may very properly combine labor in the ministry with 
some secular pursuit. It is surely sufficiently common for a man to begin 
with the ministry and end by uniting it with a secular calling; why may 
not a man, with equal propriety, commence witha secular calling, andend 
by combining it with the work of the ministry? 

“That this is the Apostolic plan, is, I think, evident to any one who 
will candidly read the New Tescament. That this view of the ministry 
is according to the mind of the Spirit, is, I think, evident from the success 
which has attended it wherever it has been adopted, whether in heathen 
or in Christian lands.” pp. 79, 80. 


It appears from the above extract, and more clearly from 
the work at large, that the writer deems no specific amount 
of learning, but only an aptness to teach, requisite for the 
Christian ministry. He grounds his opinion on the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, and the success which has every- 
where attended the course that he recommends. Of the 
Scriptural argument for its support, which we fully endorse, 
we shall say nothing, but propose to offer some facts and 
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figures in confirmation of the argument derived from the 
success of the plan. 

The colony of Virginia was settled by Episcopalians. 
The English Episcopal hierarchy was established with the 
colonial government. For a century and a half, the strict- 
ness of the colonial laws against dissenters, and the vigi- 
lance of the clergy, suppressed ‘all dissent from the Estab- 
lishment. About the middle of the last century, the spirit 
of inquiry in regard to rights, both civil and religious, be- 
gan to be awakened. It was apparent that the bands, 
which had long kept the masses under restraint, were about 
to be broken. At this eventful period, the Presbyterians 
and Baptists, in violation of the colonial laws, and in the 
face of persecution, made their appearance in the colony, 
to preach the gospel, and to propagate their respective pe- 
culiarities. ‘There was a wide difference in the prospective 
success of the two denominations ; and they pursued a widely 
different policy. The Presbyterians were led on by that 
distinguished divine and eloquent preacher, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Davies. They restricted their ministry, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to men who had received collegiate education. 
Their ministers, as a class, were pious, intelligent, digni- 
fied and laborious. Governed by what seemed to be a wise 
and far seeing policy, they made vigorous efforts to occupy 
and control the populous and growing towns, and wealthy 
rural districts—the strongholds, as they were deemed. In 
the cause of education, they made early and commendable 
efforts; and, by their foresight and activity, or, perhaps, 
by the mere force of circumstances, they gained the control 
of fands contributed for general education. They constitu- 
ted a highly respectable, and highly respected Christian de- 
nomination ; free alike from the extravagances of fanati- 
cism, and the corvivial excesses of the colonial clergy. 

Under widely different cirumstances, and with far less of 
worldly policy, did the Baptists begin their career. Their 
ministers were mostly poor, unlearned and obscure. It 
cannot be questioned that they were men of earnest piety 
and sound sense, and were diligent students of the Scrip- 
tures; and that some of them were endowed with great 
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natural eloquence. Nor should it be forgotten, that among 
them soon appeared a few men of highly respectable mental 
culture and literary attainments—men who would make 
their mark in any age, and in any community. Encour- 
aging, as they did, all believers to exercise their gifts in 
calling sinners to repentance, or edifying the saints, it is 
not surprising that some ran before they were called, and 
spake when they should have been silent; but still the tal- 
ents of the brethren were developed, and cultivated, and 
employed in the most effective manner for the furtherance 
of the Redeemer’s cause. For the most part, these rustic 
preachers, for reasons which readily occur to the mind of the 
reader, avoided the cities, towns, and more refined country 
neighborhoods, and went into the highways and hedges to 
preach the gospel to the poor, the ignorant and the neglected. 
Among these, they found ready hearers and docile pupils. 
Their manners, habits, and modes of thinking and speak- 
ing, made them congenial companions of the masses, gave 
them a ready access to the homes and hearts of. this class, 
and a moulding influence over their character. These early 
Baptist worthies were guided very little by worldly policy. 
They made no effort to get possession of the strongholds. 
They made no special exertions to proselyte men of influ- 
ence to their cause. They committed some serious mistakes, 
fell into some excesses, ran into some extremes, and sub- 
jected themselves and their principles to an odium which 
their ecclesiastical descendents still have cause occasionally 
to lament. They were more pious, more earnest, and more 
aggressive than the Episcopalians of that day; but: less 
learned, less dignified, and less politic than the Presbyte- 
rians. In doctrine, they agreed with the Presbyterians, 
and, in the main, with the pious party—a very small one— 
in the colonial establishment ; but in regard to church pol- 
ity, Christian ordinances, and ministerial qualifications, 
they differed essentially from both. 

A century has passed away—a pretty fair period for 
making an experiment—and we are now to compare the re- 
sults of Presbyterian policy with those of Baptist short- 
sightedness. The Presbyterian Synods of the Old School 
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and New School, in the State, number about seventeen thou- 
sand communicants, with above two hundred ministers and 
licentiates. The Baptists, exclusive of the anti-mission As- 
sociations, exceed one hundred thousand, with about four 
hundred and fifty ministers ; or they are six times as nu- 
merous as the Presbyterians, with nearly three times as 
many ministers. The Presbyterians possess, in proportion 
to their number, more wealth, and have been trained to 
more systematic effort, and to more liberal pecuniary con- 
tributions for the support of the gospel, than the Baptists. 
The Presbyterian ministers are all, or nearly all, well edu- 
cated and respectable ministers ; many of the Baptist min- 
isters are men of liberal intellectual culture ; many others, 
without the advantages of a systematic education, are men 
whose minds have been disciplined by study, intelligent, 
and able to wield an influence for good, quite equal to that 
of the best educated ; and the rest, with various degrees ‘of 
talent, natural and acquired, in their respective spheres, are 
laboring, with different measures of success, to extend the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

But the full force of this important comparison has not 
yet been presented. The early settlers’ of the colony being, 
as has been observed, Episcopalians, were confirmed Pedo- 
baptists. They differed far less in their religious views and 
practices from Presbyterians than from Baptists. In be- 
coming Presbyterians, the colonists retained their baptism, 
the right of communing in the church in which they had 
been reared, and many of their notions of ecclesiastical pol- 
ity, and united themselves with a church of high respecta- 
bility ; but, in becoming Baptists, their views of Christian 
ordinances and church polity were entirely changed, their 
religious connexions were utterly severed, and they exposed 
themselves to ridicule, reproach, and sometimes to more 
serious evils. Nor is this all. The Presbyterians were 
strengthened by numerous immigrants from Scotland and 
the North of Ireland. The Valley of Virginia—the most 
fertile and beautiful portion of the State—was first settled by 
Scotch and Scotch Irish, who brought with them from their 
father-land the doctrines and forms of Presbyterianism, and 
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planted them in the land of their adoption. To this day, 
their descendants are the staunchest and most unyielding 
Presbyterians, and compose a large portion of the aggregate 
strength of the denomination in the State. But the Baptists 
gained few accessions by immigration, especially in the last 
century; and, evenin the present century, their gain from this 
source has been far less than their loss by emigration ; a loss 
which, we believe has been proportionably greater among them 
than among Presbyterians. Yet, with all these disadvan- 
tages, and others that might be named, the Baptists have multi- 
plied in comparison with the Presbyterians in the ratio of 
six to one. 

But, it may be asked, have not other causes besides the en- 
couragement. of an uneducated ministry contributed to this 
difference in the success of the two denominations? Doubt- 
less they have. We ascribe this success in part to the 
soundness of Baptist principles and practices, which com- 
mend themselves totheconsciencesof earnest, unsophisticated 
readers of the Scriptures—a claim, however, which will not 
be conceded by our brethren of other denominations. But 
we are of opinion that this success may be traced chiefly to 
the views of Baptists on the call, qualifications and training 
of ministers. By encouraging all to preach, who furnish 
evidence of piety, a call to the ministry, and ability so to 
speak on the subject of religion as to interest and profit 
their hearers, Baptists have succeeded, not only in greatly 
multiplying their ministers, but in calling to the ministry 
some of the brightest ornaments of the Virginia pulpit. 
Under the Presbyterian system, Lunsford, Straughan, Kerr 
and Andrew Broaddus, renowned for their scriptural know- 
ledge, eloquence, or success in winning souls, to say nothing 
of a host of living and departed worthies, would never have 
entered the pulpit ; and, without their labors and influence, 
the Baptists would be as far behind the Presbyterians, as 
the Presbyterians are now behind the Baptists. 

Before we dismiss this subject, it is proper to guard 
against a perversion of Dr. Wayland’s views of ministerial 
education. He does not oppose, but earnestly advocate it. 
We need educated ministers for various and important pur- 
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poses, which uneducated ministers, however pious and effi- 
cient, cannot accomplish. Thoroughly educated ministers, 
other things being equal, must always occupy the most re- 
sponsible positions, and exert the widest and most valuable 
influence. Whatever may be the natural gifts or Christian 
graces of a minister, sound learning will increase his intel- 
lectual and moral influence. No man, who does not feel 
his need of education, and deplore his want of it, is fit for 
the Christian ministry. The extent to which any minister 
should pursue a systematic course of education, should de- 
pend on his age, aptitude for learning, opportunities for 
study, prospects of usefulness, and the counsel of experienced 
and judicious brethren. Young ministers are far more 
likely to err in neglecting, than in pursuing with excessive 
zeal, a systematic course of education. It may be set down, 
as a general truth, that young ministers, who enjoy fair ad- 
vantages for acquiring a good education, and who, from 
aversion to study, impatience of restraint, or a conceit that 
they can preach well enough without farther training, fail 
to profit by these advantages, will not honor their calling, 
of they do not bring disgrace on it. Ifa young minister has, 
what every young minister ought to have, a deep sense of 
his ignorance, a high appreciation of learning, a fondness 
for study, and an earnest longing to be useful to sculs, he 
may be safely left, in the matter of education, to be guided 
by his own impulses and by divine Providence. 

Dr. Wayland’s views of the individual responsibility of 
church members to labor for the promotion of Christ's cause 
are universally admitted. But how shall these views be 
carried into practice? We heard, as did thousands of 
ihristians, the thrilling statements of Dr. Oncken, when 
he was in this country, concerning the zeal, labors, sacri- 
fices, sufferings and perils, of the German Baptist churches ; 
and. of the increase and prosperity which God had granted 
them. These churches are truly apostolic in their spirit, 
discipline and works. Our brethren, every where, who had 
the pleasure of hearing the artless, earnest, sensible ad- 
dresses of this German apostle, were interested, convinced 
and deeply affected. But conviction is one thing, and cor- 
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responding practice quite another. We admire the Ger- 
man Baptists, but we do not imitate them. We extol the 
self-sacrificing, laborious, apostolic spirit of Oncken and his 
companions in toil, but we do not imbibe it. We have 
among us right hearted ministers, and right hearted lay- 
men—who live, and toil, and would, if called to it, suffer 
for Christ—but where are the right hearted churches? 
Among the thousands of Baptist churches in this country 
can we find one, whose members, realizing their responsi- 
bility to Christ, are all earnestly and faithfully co-operating 
for the promotion of his kingdom and glory? If Dr. Way- 
land, or any other man, can devise some means. by which 
the current of worldliness in the churches may be arrested, 
and by which they may be incited to carry out their prin- 
ciples, and to follow the examples which they admire, we 
will honor him as a benefactor. We know, that, if they 
prayed more, they would live better: and if they lived bet- 
ter, they would pray more. We are convinced, that if they 
read and studied the Scriptures more diligently, they would 
have stronger faith ; and, if they had stronger faith, they 
would more highly prize and more carefully study the Scrip- 
tures. We are sure, that if they felt more deeply interested 
in the subject of religion, they would talk more about it; and 
that, if they talked more about it, they would be more 
deeply impressed with its importance. We share these con- 
victions in common with all sincere Christians ; and yet we 
neither pray more nor live better ; neither search the Scrip- 
tures more, nor have increasing faith ; neither talk more 
about religion, nor have a deeper impression of its transcen- 
dent value. Our confidence isin God. The Baptists have 
been guided by a wisdom, not their own. As their past 
success has been the result, not of a profound policy, nor of 
a masterly organization, but of an overruling Providence, 
which has tried, chastised and humbled them ; so we may 
hope, that the same gracious Providence will fit them to ac- 
complish the important mission to which they seem called 
—the maintenance of the ordinances as they were delivered 
to the churches, and the spirituality of the kingdom of 
Christ. But should the Baptists, proving unworthy of their 
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noble lineage, their sacred principles, and their important 
mission, become secularized and effete, as many other Chris- 
tian denominations have done, they will perish, and will 
deserve to perish ; or, if their existence on earth should 
be continued, it will be only that they may fill up the meas- 
ure of their folly and guilt, and furnish another illustra- 
tion of the judgment of God against those ‘‘ who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness.’’ But as Paul said to the He- 
brew Christians, so say we to Baptists: “‘ But, beloved, we 
are persuaded better things of you, and things that accom- 
. pany salvation, though we thus speak.’’ We feel assured 
that God designs you for a high, and noble, and far-reach- 
ing purpose, for the accomplishment of which he has been 
fitting you by centuries of conflict, suffering andtoil. The 
principles which we advocate, and by which we are distin- 
guished, are indestructible. If every Baptist on earth 
should prove unfaithful to his profession and to his trust, 
these principles will find other and more worthy advocates, 
through whose agency they will spread, flourish, and finally 
triumph. While the Bible shall last, they will have a sure 
home, and an impregnable defence. 

As the work of Dr. Wayland is devoted to an exhibition 
of the departures of the Baptists from the approved princi- 
ples and practices of their fathers, it seems proper, and it 
may serve to relieve the deep shades of the picture, to show 
that the Baptists have abandoned some of their principles 
and practices, which are more honored in their breach, than 
in their observance. 

The Baptists, in former times, sadly neglected the support 
of their ministers. The evil was perhaps not so great and 
so common in New England, as in other places. But we 
know, that in many places, partly from false views of duty, 
partly on the plea of poverty, and partly from the secularity 
of pastors, they were permitted to toil from year to year, in 
want, not only without stipulated remuneration, but without 
those spontaneous and generous gifts which would have in- 
dicated an appreciation of their self-denying labors. The 
grand-father of the writer was a Baptist preacher, who 
boasted, that his children should never bear the reproach 
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that their father received money for preaching the Gospel. 
Within the period of our memory, this bad practice of the 
Baptists has been, in a measure, we are sorry we cannot say 
wholly, forsaken. The principle, that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel, is generally maintained ; 
but some neglect it entirely in practice, and others carry it 
out very imperfectly. Still their departure from this princi- 
ple and practice of the early Baptists is obvious, and de- 
mands a grateful acknowledgement. It only remains that 
they should perfect the reformation so auspiciously begun, 
and carefully guard against the opposite and far more mis- 
chievous extreme, of giving to popular ministers such ex- 
travagant salaries, as will excite the cupidity of unhallowed 
genius. 

The Baptists have, in a good degree, departed from the 
practice, so prevalent thirty years ago, of drinking intoxica- 
ting liquors. This practice was not peculiar to Baptists, but 
was common to all classes of society, and all denominations 
of Christians. Drunken church members and drunken min- 
isters were then far more common than they arenow. The 
Baptists did their full share of drinking, and furnished their 
due proportion of the victims of intemperance. Buta great 
and favorable change has taken place in the denomination, 
as well as in society generally. Now, drunken church-mem- 
bers are rarely seen, and drunken pastors, so far as we are 
informed, never. Whether the same change has occurred, 
within the range of Dr. Wayland’s observation, we cannot 
say; but if it has, we are sure he will place it, as an offset 
against some of the evils which he so faithfully portrays. 

Much sounder principles of Biblical interpretation are 
adopted by the Baptists of the present day than by their 
fathers of the past age. The practice of spiritualizing the 
Scriptures, as it was termed, was almost universal. Not 
only the illiterate and the visionary, but ministers of good 
education and sound sense, indulged in the most fanciful 
expositions of Scripture. ‘To use an expression which we 
have somewhere seen, they ‘‘allegorized plain common 
sense into pious absurdity.’’ We could furnish, if they 
were not unsuited to the gravity of this discussion, most 
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ludicrous specimens of this extravagant. and ingenious, but 
most unsound method of interpreting the Scriptures. If, 
however, the reader is curious. on this subject, he may ex- 
amine Dr. Gill’s commentary on the good Samaritan, and 
search out as many other expositions of the same sort as suit 
his taste. The day of allegorical preaching has passed away, 
to return no more. For years we have not heard a single 
sermon of this kind; and we are quite certain, that the 
children in our Sunday Schools would now smile at sermons 
which, in our youthful days were not only heard with 
patience, but were accounted ingenious, deep and powerful. 
If Dr. Wayland has not noted this departure from one of 
the practices of our fathers, he is indebted to his point of 
observation for the failure. No one change in the history 
of the Baptists has been so obvious to us ; and perhaps none 
should be more joyously hailed, as an indication of pro- 
gress. 

Dr. Wayland maintains, and no doubt correctly, that 
there has been a great failing of late years in the individual 
efforts of Baptists to advance the cause of Christ. It has 
not, however, escaped his notice, that their combined efforts 
for the purpose have increased in number and efficiency. 
They are not doing what they might do—nor what they 
ought to do—nor what, we trust, they are destined to do; 
but in the aggregate—in Sunday Schools—in Missions, 
domestic and foreign—in Bible and Tract distribution—in 
Education, general and ministerial—they are doing much; 
and their efforts have been crowned with a measure of suc- 
cess, fitted to inspirit them in the fulfilment of their great 
mission. 

To conclude, when we consider the departure of Baptists 
from the principles and practices—the spirituality, simplicity 
and faithfulness of their fathers—we find much cause for 
warning, watchfulness, prayer and reformation. But, when 
we contemplate the evils from which they have escaped—the 
steadfastness with which they have-ever adhered to the main 
principles and practices that distinguished them—the efforts 
which they have made to extend. the kingdom of Christ— 
the success which God has granted to their exertions—and 
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the gradual and increasing diffusion of their distinctive prin- 
ciples, we are persuaded, that, as they have had a history, 
so they will have a future. We are not a prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet, but, unless we misread the signs of 
the times, Baptist principles are destined to have a more 
rapid spread in the future than they have had in the past. 
There will be hindrances to their progress. Some churches 
may become worldly and formal—some pastors, guided by 
the popular taste, may forsake the old paths—here and there 
defection from our principles may occur, but the host will 
move in the right direction. 

It only remains that we should urge our readers to peruse 
Dr. Wayland’s book. It has been a long while since we 
read a volume with such sincere and unmingled pleasure. 
It is destined to have a wide circulation, and to accomplish 
great good. We trust it is not the last work which the 
venerable author will send forth from his retirement, to 
enlighten, cheer, and bless the churches. 





Art. VI.—CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF INFANT 
BAPTISM. 


Biblical Repertory, and Princeton Review. January, 1857. 
Article IV. The Neglect of Infant Baptism. 


The Mercersburg Review. January, 1857. Article IV. 
The Church System, and the Heidelberg Catechism. 


T he Doctrine of Baptism, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, 
and held by the Protestant Episcopal Church. Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical 
Knowledge. 


None who believe in the divinity of the Great Teacher, 
can doubt the ultimate triumph of the truth He taught. 
Though greatly hindered by the assaults of its enemies, 
and the errors and perversions under which even many of 
its professed friends have vainly sought to bury it, it will at 
length win its way to universal acceptance. It may, in the 
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future, have to pass through many severe and even bloody 
conflicts, as it has done in the past, but it will conquer. 
Truth after truth will be vindicated and established ; error 
after error will be exploded and forgotten, until at last Christ 
shall reign supreme over all human minds and hearts. It 
is gratifying to the Christian not only to believe this, but 
to have his faith confirmed by the actual ‘“signs of the 
times.’ Within a few years, several Baptist writers have di- 
rected attention to the fact that a practice which they 
are compelled to regard as unscriptural and pernicious 
has been steadily decreasing especially among the Evangelical 
denominations in the United States. They have presented itas 
at least a presumptive argument for their principles, that in 
a community like our own, where the Bible is more univer- 
sally revered and read as the only Rule of Faith, where 
thought is more untrammeled, and where true enlightened 
piety is more widely prevalent than in any other part of the 
world—ZInfant Baptism gives unmistakable evidences of de- 
crepitude and decay. They regard it as an onward step in 
the progress of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, and hail it 
as the dawn of that brighter day, when among all His pro- 
fessed followers there shall be but ‘‘one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.”’ 

Prof. T. F. Curtis especially, in his very able and valua- 
ble work on ‘‘the progress of Baptist Principles in the last 
hundred years,’’ has clearly exhibited this gradual decrease 
of infant baptism. His conclusion, from numerous statistics 
adduced by him,-is: ‘‘In one sentence, then, infant bap- 
tism is now completely the exception, where it used to be 
the rule. Ifthe Presbyterian returns furnish a fair average, 
out of twelve infants born, eleven go unbaptized. A hun- 
dred years ago, the proportions were nearer the reverse.’’ 

In every discussion however, the disputant gains a signal 
advantage, if the facts from which he seeks to draw his con- 
clusions, are conceded by his opponent. What might other- 
wise have been ridiculed as the exaggeration of a fancy stim- 
ulated by hope or blinded by prejudice, becomes a stern re- 
ality, which must be accounted for. So in the case before 
us. We need not summon a single Baptist witness. We 
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need not laboriously collect statistics, nor compile the testi- 
mony of the enemies of infant baptism. The work has 
been done, and well done, by its friends. They have sup- 
plied us both. with the facts, and with the reasons which 
prove that this decline of infant baptism is steadily progres- 
sing, and is the result,—not as they endeavor to persuade 
themselves, of any temporary ‘‘neglect,’’ or partial decay 
of vital piety in their churches, but—mainly of the consis- 
tent application of principles essential to true Christianity, 
and reiterated in every form by Evangelical Pedobaptists. 
These facts and reasons we propose to notice, and although 
Prof. Curtis, in the volume already alluded to, has almost 
exhausted the subject, yet as new testimony has recently. 
been given, and other concessions, not cited by him, may be 
adduced, our task will not be altogether a supererogatory 
one. 

Article TV. in the January number of the “ Princeton 
Review ”’ the able Quarterly of Old School Presbyterianism, 
contains ample statistics on this subject, prepared with 
great care and thoroughness. The conclusion of the writer 
is thus expressed : 


‘‘We must confess that the more we have considered the subject, and 
the more facts we have been able to obtain, we have been so much the 
more satisfied, not only that there is increasing disregard for the haptism 
of children, in our sister churches, but also, that throughout the whole 
of our own church there is an increasing neglect of this blessed ordi- 
nance.” * * * * * * Two-thirds of the children of our church 
unbaptized! The very statement startles us. Indeed we hesitate in 
making it, and would fain hope we are mistaken. But we fear itis sober, 
solemn truth.” 


From tables compiled from the annual reports to the 
General Assembly, exhibiting the proportion existing be- 
tween the number of members and the children baptized in 
the Presbyterian Church in the last fifty years, excepting 
1813, 1822, 1823, and 1835, he proves that: 


“Fifty years ago there were about 200 children baptized for every 
thousand communicants ; now about 50—only one fourthasmany. Fifty 
years ago there was one child baptized for every five members ; now but one 
for 20! In 1811 there were only 23,639 communicants, and yet there 
were 4,677 baptisms. And yet in 1856, with ten times as many members, 
we have only twice as many baptisms of children; or to be perfectly ac- 
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curate, had the baptisms borne the same porportion to the communicants 
in our church last year, that they did in 1811, 46,249 would have been 
the number reported, instead of 11,921; showing (with the proportion of 
1811) 34,328 children excluded from this holy ordinance within the past 
year, being almost three-fourths of the infant members of the church !” 

After careful investigation and consideration, he is ‘driven with pain 
to the conclusion that there cannot be less than one infant subject for 
baptism for every six members in the whole church, and consequently we 
must conclude that whilst there were but 205,041 children reported as 
poate during the last 20 years, the reports should have amounted to 
618,339, leaving not less than 413,298 unbaptized. Thus have more than 
two-thirds of the children of the church been “cut off ” from the people 


of God by their parents’ neglect, and by the Church’s silent acquiescence 
therein.” 


This view he confirms by the statistics of the Episcopal 
Church, where ‘‘ during the past two years, there has been 
one baptism for every 5.7 members.’’ ‘‘ They have only 
half as many members as the Presbyterian Church, and yet 
report twice as many members baptized.’’ His tables show 
moreover that this ‘‘ diminution has been gradual. For years 
and tens of years has there been a constantly decreasing 
ratio, and there has been no sudden change of the propor- 
tion.”’ 


He adds also: “ It would seem invidious to name churches, but there 
are many, as can be seen by examining the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly, who number 300, 400, and 500 communicants, and yet from year 
to year there are only 2, 3, 5, or 10 baptisms reported.” e know of 
more than one, two, or three elders and deacons, in a State in which we 
have resided for years, who refuse altogether to have their children ba 
tized; * * * yea, and the minister who insists on the duty of attend- 
ing to this sacrament, is in danger of making himself odious.” 

‘In the Reformed Dutch Church, in the year 1855, there were reported 
38,927 members, and 2,448 children baptized, being one child for every 
15.9 members, or 63 to the thousand. ‘se 1856 there were 40,413 mem- 


bers, and 2,754 children baptized—being one for every 14.7 members, or 
68 to the thousand.” 


The state of things is even more alarming in the New 
School Presbyterian Church, and in the New England Con- 
gregational Churches. In 1856 the former church reported 
138,760 members, and 3,394 infants baptized, showing a 
proportion of only 24 baptisms for every thousand members. 


“If then there ought to be one baptism a year for every six members, 
within the last eighteen years there should have been amongst the New 
School 400,413 baptisms, instead of 62,250, the number reported ; that is 
6 children out of 7, or six-sevenths: of their children, being 338,163, are 
unbaptized ! all of them of 18 years old and under.” Again, “‘ We read- 
ily see that in the Congregational churches of New England, infant bap- 
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tism is beyond a doubt dying out. In Vermont {in 1855) we have but 7 
baptisms to every thousand communicants; in New Hampshire but 14; 
in Maine 16; and in all the other Associations but 19 ; the average being 
only 16 to the thousand |” 









The Minutes of the Maine Congregational Conference for 
1856 report 237 churches, with 16,786 members, and yet 
but 237 infants baptized, during the year, being an aver- 
age of only one for each church, or about 14 to every thou- 
sand members. Nor do many who still continue to practice 
this rite do so from a deep conviction of its sacredness as a 
religious duty. The Princeton Review says on this point, 








“ How very often is it the case, that an ordinance which should be re- 
garded as a delightful privilege to the parent, is regarded rather as an or- 
dinance of the Church! Perhaps it is considered a respectable way of 


naming the child, or of making adisplay of its habiliments to the con- 
gregation.” 



























A leading Methodist Journal complains of ‘‘ the retreat 
of infant baptism into a corner,’’ and another comments 
with severity upon the fact that frequently even ministers 
‘‘ hurry over it as if it were a thing of no consequence.”’ 
Men of high standing in some of the principal Pedobaptist 
denominations, who have renounced infant baptism after 
long and severe struggles between duty and the many ties 
which bound them to their early christian homes, have as- 
sured us that they left behind them thousands who were tor- 
tured by doubts on this subject ; and the fact that annually 
upwards of fifty Pedobaptist ministers and many hundreds 
of members unite with the Baptist churches, affords addi- 
tional proof, if any were wanting, that a deep and powerful 
influence is at work undermining the foundations of the 
system. It has greatly lost its hold upon the public con- 
science even of its professed friends. 

Nor is this state of things confined to our own country. 
We learn from good authority that many of the young Pro- 
testant pastors of France repudiate infant baptism, and a 
recent letter from the French correspondent of a prominent 
Congregational paper, affirms ‘‘ that in many churches, 
there are members who decidedly oppose the baptism of chil- 
dren.’’ ‘‘ Several missionaries of the Evangelical Society do 
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not baptize any more children.’’ ‘‘ The idea that every one 
must become by conversion, and not otherwise, members of 
a Christian church, and that the profession of the Christian 
faith must be personal and spontaneous, has led little by lit- 
tle, many of the best minds amongst those who are opposed 
to an established church, to abandon the notion of infant 
baptism.”’ 

Several pastors of the Reformed State Church in Paris 
have declared it as their belief that ‘‘ Pedobaptism is not 
only anti-scriptural, but anti-christian, yea, the negation 
of Christianity,’ yet by a singular inconsistency, they still 
consent to remain in the State Church, and to administer the 
rite to children, while striving to lead the parents gradually 
to ‘an acknowledgement of the truth.’’ 

But the causes of this prevailing and increasing neglect of 
infant baptism are of far greater importance than the fact 
itself. 

The Princeton Review assigns the following : 

1. The greatly increased efforts of Anti-Pedobaptists to 
disseminate their sentiments. 2. The neglect of pastors to 
give proper and full instructions in regard to this sacrament. 
3. The careless and improper administration of the ordi- 
nance. 4. The failure of the church to recognize baptized 
children as members after baptism. 5. Neglect of family 
worship. 6. The administration of the ordinance at week- 
day services instead of on the Sabbath. 7. The baleful in- 
fluence resulting from the era of New Measures. 

We do not propose to discuss these in detail. All of them 
doubtless have their ‘influence, and have contributed more 
or less to bring the ordinance into disrepute. So far, how- 
ever, as it is intimated that these causes are merely super- 

ficial and temporary in their character, to be remedied by 
an increase of piety, by greater vigilance and stricter disci- 
pline on the part of pastors and churches, we think the Re- 
view altogether in error. | 

That this neglect does not proceed from want of spiritual- 
ity and devotion, is proved by the fact that the decline of 
infant baptism in the different denominations is by no means 
in proportion to the low state of vital piety in those denom- 
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inations respectively, but rather the reverse. On this sup- 
position the Roman Catholic and other High Church bodies 
are more spiritual than the Evangelical sects! We cannot 
believe that these churches—which for the last half century 
have been increasing in their missionary activity, in their 
liberality and labors in all religious, educational and benevo- 
lent enterprises, as well as in the number of their converts, 
and the erection of new houses of worship—are really suffer- 
ing under so deadly a blight of their piety, as the above 
statistics of infant baptism would indicate. No. Many of 
these very churches, as well as thousands of Baptist 
churches, which altogether reject the rite, enjoy revivals of re- 
ligion, are honored by the Spirit in winning many souls to 
Jesus, and are not at least distinguished from other churches 
by their lukewarmness in the cause of Christ. The difficulty 
lies far deeper, even in the vital principles of the Gospel it- 
self, in those views of the Church of Christ, and those preci- 
ous doctrines, distinctively known as Evangelical, and with 
which infant baptism is inconsistent. These views and 
doctrines are earnestly and powerfully proclaimed from many 
a Pedobaptist press and pulpit, they are commending them- 
selves as never before to the public mind, they are dearer 
than life to millions of Christians, and as rapidly as their 
incongruity with infant baptism and church-membership 
is clearly apprehended, is the ordinance abandoned to deserved 
neglect. The Trutu, after having been for ages with 
its locks shorn, and eyes blinded by persecution, Su- 
perstition, and human tradition, now freed from its 
prison-house and breathing the air of liberty, has 
laid its powerful grasp. upon the main _ pillars 
of the Pedobaptist temple, and they are tottering to 
the very base. 

There already exist in Christendom two strongly marked 
parties. The question at issue between them is a central 
one, and destined finally to eclipse all minor differences, and 
to array the host of nominal Christians into two great con- 
tending armies, engaged in desperate and perhaps final con- 
flict. These two parties may be distinguished as the Sacra- 
mental and the Unsacramental. The latter are advocates of a 
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spiritual religion, in which faith and love must give value 
to all outward rites, otherwise worthless or wicked ; the 
former are champions of a system of sacraments, which are 
the divinely appointed vehicles of grace. Baptism, as the 
first ordinance or sacrament to be administered, becomes 
therefore the main turning point of the controversy. The 
one believe regeneration to be effected by the Spirit of God, 
through the Word, heard or read, and believed ; the other, by 
the Spirit, in baptism. The first regard baptism as a symbol 
of blessings received by faith, and accompanied with grace 
to the subject, only as God always blesses the spiritual re- 
ception of his truth, and obedience to his commands; the 
second, on the contrary, consider baptism as a holy sacra- 
ment, which has its efficacy and power not from the mind 
of the worshipper, but by an intrinsic power in the transac- 
tion itself, independent of the faith of the recipients. 

The difference between these systems is heaven-wide. If 
one is true, the other must be false. There can be no com-. 
promise, no reconciliation between them. It is a death- 
struggle between the religion of God and the religion of 
man, between the lovers of Christ and the Bible, and the 
lovers of tradition and the Church. 

In this controversy all Christians must take a decided 
stand. And they are doing so. The process is rapidly going 
on before our eyes. Asin acrystal goblet filled with muddy 
water, we can see the impurities gradually sinking to the 
bottom, increasing the mass of sediment below, and leaving 
the pure water at the top, while the space between is still 
discolored with the many particles slowly but surely settling 
down to their proper place, so is it in Christendom. The 
defenders of Sacramental grace are clearly marked on the 
one hand, and the Baptists on the other, while the interval 
between is filled with Pedobaptists in the various stages of 
their career towards consistency, either going down into the 
mystical regions of baptismal regeneration, or coming up 
into the open advocacy of faith above all, and before all or- 
dinances.* 3 





*The Lutheran Observer, of Baltimore, an organ of the Evangelical 
Party, thus laments this tendency :— 
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In this all important controversy, Evangelical Pedobap- 
tists are in heart and doctrine ranged with the Baptists, and 
as the truth breaks upon them that they wever can success- 
fully repel the charge of inconsistency urged against them, 
by both their formalist and Baptist opponents, or make their 
Scriptural views and arguments harmonize with their prac- 
tice, until they abandon infant baptism, they are forsaking 
it. 

We propose therefore to name a few particulars in which . 
this inconsistency appears. 

I. In their views of the Church of Christ. The Church 
of Christ is now, and has been in all ages and by all sects 
considered separate from the world, a society distinguished 
by holiness, and enjoying God’s peculiar favor. The New 
Testament is so full of evidence on this point,—speaks so re- 
peatedly of the Church as ‘‘ the body’’ of Christ, . ‘* the 
household of God,’’ ‘‘ the habitation of God,’’ ‘‘ the temple 
of the Holy Ghost,’’ ‘‘ the bride, the Lamb’s wife ;’”’ and of 
its members as ‘‘ sons and daughters of God Almighty,” 
‘the brethren’ and ‘friends ’’ of Christ, the ‘‘ redeemed 
and beloved of the Lord,’”’ ‘‘ heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ,’’ that amid all the corruptions and per- 
versions of the Gospel, this great idea of the sanctity of the 
Church has never beet eradicated from the hearts and minds 
of men. It is recognized equally by the Romanist, and the 
Baptist, by the strictest orthodoxy and the greatest heresy. 





“Tt is well known that a spirit of High Churchism has also unfortu- 
nately found its way into our own beloved Lutheran Church. It is folly 
to deny this, or attempt to disguise it. There is, beyond all controversy, 
a tendency among some of our most esteemed and beloved brethren to go 
backward. Liturgical forms, internal sacramental efficacy, sacramental 
religion, sacramental mysticism, gowns, surplices, bibs, extravagant ideas 
about the true church, &., are being adopted.” * * * Not many 
years ago we had but a single Lutheran Synod in the United States, and 
that a very small and unimportant one, that adhered to the unscriptural 
peculiarities of symbolism, and that oo was characterized by a dis- 
tinguished minister (now an advocate of symbolism himself) as “ the dregs 
of the Church ;” and now we have at least six or seven Synods, while other 
Synods are partially tainted.” 

The deplorable increase of Sacramentalism in the Episcopal Church, 
and in the German Reformed Church, under the influence of the Mereers- 
burg Review, is well known. 
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But in its practical application there exist the widest ex- 
tremes. The Sacramental party, including the Church of 
Rome, the Tractarian, and High-Churchmen of every de- 
nomination, apply it by maintaining that in baptism are 
imparted the requisite qualifications for admission into this 
holy body, with all its exalted privileges. The child is by 
baptism made ‘‘a child of God, a member of Christ, and 
an heir of the kingdom of heaven.’’ The Baptists apply it 
. by refusing to admit into the church any but professed 
believers in Jesus, already ‘‘renewed’”’ by Divine Grace. 
The Evangelical Pedobaptists attempt to compromise the 
matter—to maintain the sacred character of the church, and 
yet to find a place in it for those who are by them considered 
unregenerate. The attempt is vain, and is rebuked by the 
writings of many of their most distinguished men, and by 
the enlightened convictions of multitudes of their members. 

Let us look at their own testimony on the subject. 

We will begin with the Princeton Review, which in this 
same number, (p, 154-5,) refers as follows to ‘‘ Protestants 
in general, and Presbyterians specially.’’ 


“Christ before the Church has ever been their guiding principle. Prac- 
tically, the governing, if not the avowed Gute of all anti-Protestant 
communions, has been the Church before Christ, and Christ only through 
the Church. Their fundamental principle has ever been, and still is, that 
union with Christ can be secured only by union with the Church. The 
fundamental principle with Protestants is, that union with Christ secures 
union with the Church.” 


Rev. Dr. 8. Schmucker, Professor of Theology in the Get- 
tysburg Seminary, an able divine of the Lutheran Church, 
in a discourse entitled ‘‘An elemental contrast between the 
Religion of Forms and of the Spirit,’’ has said : 


“Union with Christ, by a living faith, is the basis of union with the 
Church.” Again: “ According to Rome, the sinner gains access to Christ 
through the Chureh ; but according to Protestants, he gains access to the 
Church through Christ, (that is, by faith in Him.’’) 


D’ Aubigne, the historian of the Reformation, writes : 


‘Christianity is an individual work: the grace of God converts soul 
after soul. Each soul is a world in which a creation peculiar to itself 
must be accomplished. The Church is but the assemblage of all the 
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souls in whom this work is wrought, and who are now united, because 
they have but “one Spirit, one Lord, one Father.” 


Dr. Candlish, a distinguished minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland, says: 

























* Tt is not through the Church that I come to my God, but through God 
I come to his Church. It is not a wholesale procedure on the part of God 
toward the Church collectively, that wholesale procedure becoming avyail- 
able through the admission, often unconsciously, of one and another into 
the communion of the Church, but God deals with us according to our na- 
ture as men, reasonable, intelligent, conscientious, free, living agents, 
* * * He comes to me, and, through the blood of his Son, he makes 
terms of peace with me, drawing me to himself, and then makes a Church 
out of believing souls on earth, and ultimately a Church in Heaven, not 
by any wholesale process, but by units, one by one, soul by soul, man by 
man, being brought personally, individually to His bar.” 





He also stigmatizes the opposite doctrine as ‘‘ the very 
error of Popery and Puseyism.’’ 

In a statement of the ‘‘ Distinctive Principles of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Society, for the promotion of Evangel- 
ical Knowledge,’’—a society composed of ‘‘ several of the 
Bishops, and a respectable number of the Clergy and Ia- 
ity ’’ of that Church,—we find the following definition : 






‘Our Society holds that the Church is ‘the blessed company of all 
faithful people,’ or of all true believers in Jesus, abiding in communion 
with Christ by a living faith. Of all, and only such does the Church, as 
‘the body of Christ’ consist.” 





Is it replied that these statements are made with refer- 
ence only to the Church invisible, ‘‘ the body of Christ ’’ ? 
We answer that many of them cannot be so understood : 
and that, if the Church, in its essence and idea is ‘‘a con- 
gregation of saints,’’ all visible churches ought to conform 
so far as human imperfections will admit, to the Divine 
ideal. But on this point also we have abundant testimony. 

Rev. Dr. Brown, Chairman of the British Congregational 
Union, in an address before that body, in 1854, thus ex- 
pressed himself: 









*“ Let it be remembered, that one of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of our churches is, that, as far as a man can judge, their 
members be Christians. This is an essential part of our Scriptural 
charter. according to which alone we expect to enjoy immediate connec- 
tion with the Divine Head; this is a main arm of our religious strength, 
by which we are more powerful for doing good than if we were sustained 
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by governments, or patronized by princes; and this is a distinguished 
portion of the glory of our churches. Fail here, and we all but fail en- 


tirely.” ‘To increase the world in the Church, is to paralyze the Church 
and to delude the world.” 


Rev. Dr. John Harris, whose recent death is so deeply 


deplored as a great loss to Christendom, speaks thus of the 
Church : 


“ Assimilation is the law of our nature, but the tendency of this prin- 
ciple in the world is to hasten its moral decomposition; whereas in the 
Church it is intended to renovate and restore the moral health, and thus 
render the Church the salt of the earth. But to secure this end, it is evi- 
dent that the members of the Church must possess a character essentially 
different from the rest of the world. And this radical change must take 
place prior to their admission, otherwise there is no guarantee that the 
world will not absorb and modify the Church, rather there is the strong- 
est probability that the principle of assimilation will operate to the tri- 
umph of the world, and the destruction of the Church.’’* 


Says Rev. James Hamilton, minister of the Scotch Church, 


London, one of the most popular preachers and authors of 
the day : 


+ “Union with Christ is an indispensable preliminary to union with 
the Church of Christ.” “The Church of the living God consists of re- 
generate men. The union for which the Lord Jesus prayed, was a union 
of spiritual men, a union not of mere professors, but of his true disci- 
= Any other union is little worth—a union of professors with pro- 
essors, of one dead Church with another dead Church—is but a fillin 
of the charnel house, a heaping of the compost pile.” ‘A union of de 
professors with living saints, this union of life and death, is but to pour 
the green and putrid water of the stagnant pool into the living spring. 
It is not to graft new branches into the goodly vine, but to bandage on 
dead branches, that will butdeform it. It is not to gather new wheat into 
the garner, but to blend the wheat and chaff again together.” “It is 
not to gather new sheep into the fold, but it is to borrow the shepherd’s 
brand, and to imprint it on dogs and wolves, and call them sheep.” 


But enough.—In these selections from representatives of 
different denominations, we have given but a few specimens 
of the Evangelical Protestant view of the Church, which 
runs through all their literature, and all their preaching, 


except when they touch the subject of infant baptism. 
It is not strange that intelligent, reflective men, when 





* Great Teacher—Essay 2, Sec. 4, p. 204. 
¢ Dew of Hermon—pp. 116-117. 
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they are thus repeatedly told that the Church of Christ in 
its essential nature is a society of believers, and believers 
only,—that this is the Protestant view of the Church, and 
absolutely indispensable to its purity and power, have sug- 
gested to them many unanswerable difficulties as to infant 
church membership. They believe in the doctrine of hu- 
man depravity,—that ‘‘ that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ;’’ that grace is not hereditary, but that the offspring 
of Christian parents are ‘‘ by nature children of wrath, even 
as others,’’—that they inherit carnal hearts, which, unless 
regenerated by Divine power, will in due time exhibit the 
** works of the flesh ’’’ in hostility to God, and in all forms 
of sin. Are not then all the ‘ unregenerate,’’ whether 
infant or adult, necessarily forbidden admission into Christ’s 
Church? If the Church is indeed a “ spiritual house,’’ 
what right have men to place any but ‘living stones ’’ in 
its walls? If it is ‘‘the household of God,’’ on earth, 
what room is there in it for any children, but the children 
of God? If its duties, privileges and responsibilities be- 
long only to converted souls, what propriety is there in in- 
troducing infants before their conversion? Will not a 
Church composed of such incongruous, nay discordant ma- 
terials, be inherently weak, like the image seen in prophetic 
vision, ‘‘ part of potter’s clay, and part of iron ’’ ? 

Hither the doctrine of native depravity must be denied, 
or these views of the church must be modified, or infant 
membership be abandoned.—Some Pedobaptists adopt one 
of these alternatives, others another. 

A writer in the Methodist Quarterly Review, holds: 


“That the infant occupies the same general ground as the adult con- 
vert: he is justified from guilt, his nature is so far renewed as to offer no 
moral obstacle to the sanctifying power of grace.” 


And he accordingly argues that the ; 


“Fitness of infant baptism lies not in any regenerating power in the 
rite itself, nor in consideration of the faith of the parents, but the ground 
of the claim lies in the child’s own present personal siate of grace ;”’ 


thus utterly abandoning the doctrine of human depravity. 
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Another, shocked at so bold a denial of one of the car- 
dinal doctrines of the Gospel, expresses himself in more 
guarded terms :— 

“God requires his Church to be holy. The Scriptural qualification for 
admission into it in the case of adults is genuine piety. Consider next 
that God authorizes, nay, requires believing parents to cause their chil- 
dren to be baptized, and so to be introduced into his Church. What is 
the intention of God in this proceeding? Is it that these children, so in- 
troduced into his holy Church, shall remain in it? Any other supposi- 
tion would lay him open to the imputation of fickleness. Does he intend 
they shall remain in it without piety ?—This is not supposable. The 
only supposition is that he intends to renew them.” 

But what God intends he always accomplishes. Now, a 
vast number of these infant church-members are never re- 
newed, but die in their sins. This fact proves that this sup- 
position is perfectly absurd and baseless. A similar remark 
will apply to the ground taken by the Princeton. Review, 
and many other writers.’’ 


‘That membership in the visible Church is founded on a presumptive 
membership in the invisible, until its subjects, by acts incompatible there- 
with prove the contrary, and thus to the eye of man forfeit their standing 
among God’s visible people ;” and that the ground of infant baptism is 
‘a presumption that the children of the Church are and will prove to be 
the real children of God, until they dispel that presumption by their own 
misconduct.” 


But do not the doctrines of natural depravity, and of the 
necessity of regeneration for every human soul, prove that 
this is a most unwarrantable ‘‘ presumption’’ indeed ; and 
does not the melancholy fact that vast numbers of these 
very ‘‘ children of the Church’’ live and die in sin, show 
that it is false to ‘‘ presume’’ them converted in infancy ? 
God has promised to bless the pious example and 
the faithful training of Christian parents, but he has not 
authorized either parent or child to ‘‘ presume’’ a work ac- 
complished, before it is done, and especially when, as may 
be clearly shown, that very ‘‘ presumption ”’ tends to ope- 
rate as a fatal obstacle to the conversion of the child. 

They all find it, however, a most difficult problem to de- 
termine the exact relation of baptized infants to the Church, 
and in their confused and contradictory views, furnish ad- 
ditional proof of the want of a substantial basis for the 
doctrine. 

The Princeton Review confesses— 
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‘We have met with few who have reached a mode of apprehending the 
matter altogether satisfactory to themselves.” ‘Great diversities of 
opinion and practice prevail in reference to the kind of membership in- 
volved, and the doctrinal and practical consequences which thence result.” 


Large masses of Evangelical Christians in our country, 
deny that the baptized children are members of the church, 
until they become so by their own personal and professed 
faith and repentance. Others hold that they are only quasi 
members ; others like Dr. Dwight and other Congregational 
writers, that they are members of the Church Universal, but 
not of any particular organized church. The general view 
of the Old School Presbyterians and Lutherans is that chil- 
dren of believing parents are born church-members, and that 
their baptism is but a recognition of their birth-right, while 
a large section at least of the New School Presbyterians, 
say that they become members by being baptized, and not 
before. 

Nor is their practice less discordant than their theory, 
though they generally agree in treating these ‘‘ children of 
the Church ’”’ as ‘‘ outsiders,’ admitting them to no church 
privileges, and subjecting them to no discipline, until they 
personally profess conversion, and are received into “full 
fellowship.’’ The very language almost invariably em- 
ployed in speaking or writing of church-members, com- 
pletely ignores this large portion of the Church. They are 
not. usually enumerated as members in the statistics of the 
Pedobaptist Churches, not even by the Princeton Review, 
in the article already referred to, while advocating their 
claims to such recognition. "When they make a profession 
of religion, they, equally with the ‘‘ aliens from the coven- 
ant’’ who are then baptized and received with them, are 
said to have ‘‘ joined the Church.” * 





* A striking instance of this occurs in an account of a revival in 
Newark, Del., published in the St. Louis Presbyterian. The writer, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, says: “One hundred and forty-two have been 
admitted to the various churches of my charge. A number, especially of 
those who are quite young, have deferred uniting with the church till the 
Spring. Among the inquirers, also, were a number of children, from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, with regard to most of whom it was deem- 
ed advisable to postpone admission into the church for some time to come. 
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The Presbyterian General Assembly, at its session in St. 
Louis, in 1855, adopted the Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, containing the positions—‘‘ That our standards fully 
recognize baptized children as members of the visible 
Church: ’’ and ‘‘ that appropriate discipline is implied in 
the idea of church-membership ; ’’ and making suggestions 
as to the kind of discipline suitable for their ‘‘ infant church- 
members.’’ Butit will be asked, ‘ is not participation in all 
the rights and privileges, as well as the discipline, of the 
Church, also implied in the idea of church-membership ?’ 
And yet this same body adopted, and act upon a rule which 
cuts off these very members from one of the most precious 
privileges of the Church. ‘‘ Our Church prescribes true piety 
as the qualification for admission to the Lord’s Supper.’’— 
Nor was this all.—Dnring the session the following over- 
ture was presented : 


‘Are not baptized persons, who are regular attendants, and contribute 
to the support of the church, though not regular members, entitled to 
vote ?”” 


Upon this question a long debate ensued, during the 
course of which, various opinions were expressed as to these 
irregular members. Mr. Alexander thought—‘‘ they were 
indispensable to the support of.some of the churches, and 
were many of them really among the most hopeful mem- 
bers.’’ Dr. Wines said,—‘‘ these persons had failed to as- 
sume the road taken for them by their parents, and were, 
in that view, covenant breakers.’’ Some contended that 
they ‘‘ should be allowed to vote in the election of pastors.’’ 
Others urged their disfranchisement, and cited cases where 
*‘the members of the Church were controlled by persons 
attending the Church, and the person of their choice ex- 
pelled.’’ We believe the whole matter was finally referred 
to a committee, to report at a subsequent meeting. The 





The great majority of the subjects of the revival, were those who were 
religwusly educated, and were regular attendants at church.” Were not 
‘these “religiously educated” persons, children of pious parents, and 
therefore already ‘‘in the church?’ How strange that the professed con- 
version of those who, by the theory, were church members before their 


conversion, led the pastor to “ postpone their admission into the church.’ 
What contradiction and confusion! 
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entire discussion however, exhibits the difficulty of finding 
a place for these unregenerate members in the Church of 
Christ. The Scriptures speak of but two classes,—Chris- 
tians, and the ungodly,—church-members and “aliens 
from the Commonwealth of Israel.’’ But here a third class 
appears, unknown to the Bible. An unscriptural distinction 
has been invented between different members of the Church, 
and we hear now of ‘‘ baptized non-communicants,”’ ‘full 
members,’’ and ‘‘ members not in full communion.’’ They 
certainly occupy an unenviable position. Church-members 
without Church privileges, and exposed to the stroke of 
discipline, for simply continuing as they were when en- 
rolled, without their own consent, in the Church! This 
discipline has, it is true, been seriously neglected, but ear- 
nest efforts are now put forth, in various quarters, to re- 
vive it. Its neglect has been said to * ‘‘ fill the Church 
with baptized sinners ;’’ and accordingly the Church is sum- 
moned to ‘‘ cut off from the people of the Lord,’’ the bap- 
tized children, ‘‘ who, when they arrive at adult age, con- 
tinue in impenitence and unbelief.’’ Can any one deny the 
propriety of such discipline? Is not a church guilty of 
gross inconsistency in claiming membership for her baptized 
children, and when they grow up unconverted, and even 
wicked, allowing them to retain their membership with- 
out censure? Those are plainly right who demand the arraign- 
ment and excommunication of such ungodly members. 
And yet how shall the rule be applied? To do it would be 
indeed consistent, but suicidal. Very few are converted 
until they have spent at least some time in sin, and have 
justly exposed themselves to exclusion. To keep the church 
pure therefore, the guillotine must be kept constantly at 
work. Nearly all the ‘‘ baptized non communicants ’’ would 
-be branded with a degrading stigma, at their entrance into 
active life. Let this practice but prevail as it ought, and 
infant baptism would not survive a single generation. It 
would be regarded as an outrage by the multitudes whom 
it would stigmatize, and would justly exasperate against 





* Presbyterian of the West. 
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the church those to whom it must look for future support. 
How could they love a church which first forces them into 
its pale without their consent or responsibility, and then 
forcibly ejects them as unworthy of its fellowship, although 
when admitted they were known to possess the very same 
unregenerate nature, for acting in accordance with which 
they are now excluded. 

The more this question of the relation of baptized infants 
to the church, is agitated, and the more the necessity of dis- 
ciplining them when they grow up in sin, is urged, the more 
clearly will be seen the difficulty of preserving a Pedo- 
be aptist church, a ‘‘ spiritual society.’’ The only way to do 
it, is the present inconsistent one of completely ignoring 
the baptism and membership of infants, or to exclude them 
as soon as they exhibit positive proof of unregeneracy. In 
either case infant baptism must receive a death-blow—in the 
first, by being reduced to a lifeless form ; in the second, by 
being the occasion of oppressive and insufferable tyranny. 

Il. Infant baptism is inconsistent with the Evangelical 
view of the nature and value of the Sacraments. 

We will first let the Princeton Review instruct us on this 
point : 


“To preclude misconstruction in any quarter, we observe at the outset, 
that these articles (of the Presbyterian Church) deny all intrinsic efficacy 
to the sacraments as such. They avail nothing to those who do not exer- 
cise faith in the things of which they are the signs and seals. They are 

rofitable to such only in so far as their faith is “quickened and strength- 
ened by beholding the sensible emblems which make the ‘ word visible,” 
and the seals whereby God ratifies to us His exceeding great and precious 
promises, They no way contravene, chey strenuously “uphold that great 
i. -rotestant prine iple, that we get no more from any sacrament than we 
take by faith.” 


D’ Aubigne writes: 


“Without doubt we believe the sacraments are means of grace, but 
they are so only when faithaccompanies their use.” f 


{The Protestant Episcopal Society for the promotion of 
Evangelical knowledge, declares that : 





* Princeton Review, Vol. 29, No. 1, p. 21. 
+ Puseyism Examined, p. 44. {Statement of Principles, pp. 39-40. 
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“From the whole view of the subject, furnished by the Bible, it ap- 
pears evident that the sacraments have a wholesome and saving effect on 
those only whose hearts God has previously prepared for their right recep- 
tion. They are equally with the Word addressed to faith, and to the ap- 
propriate religious affections which accompany faith, and which show that 
the Holy Spirit has opened the understandings and renewed the hearts of 
their receivers. * * * * Jn both, these truths are addressed to the 
understanding, the faith, and the affections; and the difference in the 
measure of the effect produced by each, so far as there is a difference, 
seems to spring from the fact, that truth in the Word is carried by the 
Spirit through the ear or through the eye, used alone; while truth in the 
sacraments is carried by the Spirit through several senses simultaneously 
used.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Schmucker, of the Lutheran Church, states: 


that 


“The Protestant system makes the sacraments exhibitions of divine 
truth, and thus means of grace, whilst that of Rome gives them an ex opere 
operato influence, as indispensable channels of divine grace ;” and “thata 
previous moral qualification is distinctly required in Scripture for the re- 
ception of the Sacrameais. In the great commissi.n of our Saviour, faith 
is absolutely demanded.” “ Without faith baptism is of no profit.’”’ * 


But why need we multiply quotations, when all our Evan- 
gelical literature is filled with similar sentiments; when, 
with one voice, all who protest against the errors of Oxford 
and Rome, declare that ‘‘ the advantage to be derived from 
partaking of the ordinances, depends upon the prayerful 
contemplation of the truths they set forth,’’ and the bless- 
ing of God upon intelligent obedience to his commands. In 
fact, it is impossible for Evangelical Christians to combat 
successfully the advocates of sacramental grace, without 
taking this position, and it is invariably taken, even by Pe- 
dobaptists, in their controversy with High-Churchmen. The 
language of Scripture in reference to baptism is so strong, 
the blessings connected with it so many and important, that 
unless they are attributed exclusively to believers, to those 
in whose hearts the Spirit has already wrought a gracious 
work, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that the Ro- 
manist is right in ascribing regenerating, justifying, and 
sanctifying power to the ordinance itself. 

Again. Baptism is repeatedly spoken of by Pedobaptist 
writers and preachers as ‘‘a profession of faith.’’ In this 
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ordinance, says one, ‘‘we solemnly agree to discharge the 
duties of the Christian life.’’ ‘*The baptized person who 
is really advantaged by the rite, is one who is able, with a 
good conscience, to make the profession of repentance and 
faith, and the promise of obedience which are then requir- 
ed.’’* In every argument to prove the duty of adult bap- 
tism, it is assumed that this is God’s appointed way of pro- 
fessing his name before men, and of uniting with his Church 
on earth, and it is admitted and proved that ‘‘ knowledge, 
”’ are a necessary preparation for the 
proper observance of this ordinance. 

But, on these grounds, where is the propriety of infant 
baptism? Are infants believers? Have they the ‘‘ moral 
qualifications ’’ required by the Scriptures previous to bap- 
tism? Are their understandings and affections capable of 
being impressed by the truth symbolized in this ordinance ? 
Are they ‘‘ spiritually regenerate ’’ before they are brought 
to the baptismal font? If not, then (by the statements al- 
ready quoted) are they not utterly destitute of the Scriptu- 
ral qualifications for baptism, and must not all who are thus 
baptized in infancy, lose all the advantages and blessings 
which God has connected only with believer's baptism ? 

Is baptism Christ’s appointed mode of making a profess- 
ion of faith? Then what right has any man to administer 
it to a helpless babe, who has no faith, and can make no 
profession? If infant baptism was universally observed, 
would it not be impossible for any to profess Christ by bap- 
tism, and would it not, therefore, entirely set aside Christ’s 
appointed mode of professing his name? If baptism is no 
blessing to the wnbeliever, while to the believer it is “a 
means of grace,’’ and the source of pure spiritual enjoy- 
ment, is it not cruel to deprive God’s children of so precious 
a privilege, by baptizing them while in unconscious infancy, 
and thus preventing them from being baptized after their 
conversion to God ? , 

These, and similar perplexing questions, will force them- 
selves upon the attention of thoughtful Pedobaptists. Ev- 





* Doctrine of Baptism, P. Epis. Evan. Knowl. Soc., p. 48. 
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ery sound argument they hear against baptismal regener- 
ation will undermine the very foundations of infant bap- 
tism. The age is eminently a practical one, and the 
people will ask, with reference to this ordinance, ‘‘ cus 
bono ?’’ The sacramental theory gives a bold and consist- 
ent answer: In baptism the child is made a new creature, 
‘¢is engrafted into Christ, and thereby receives a principle of 
life, afterwards to be developed and enlarged by the fuller 
influxes of his grace.’’ * 

But if ‘‘ the sacraments have value only as faith accom- 
panies their use,’’ it is as clear as the sun that infant bap- 
tism is valueless. The baptism of a child, without faith or 
knowledge, when contemplated in the light of the truth, 
that “ the letter, without the spirit, is dead,’’ appears ut- 
terly foreign to the Christian system, an unseemly patch of 
new cloth upon an old garment. 

Various attempts have been made to reconcile this incon- 
sistency. Luther, as is well known, maintained, on several 
occasions, that ‘‘ children believe in baptism itself ;’’ that 
‘a certain beginning of faith exists in infants,’’ and that 
‘<they are baptized on their own faith.’’ But few, we pre- 
sume, would now defend a doctrine so incredible and ab- 
surd. Others, with the Evangelical portion of the Epis- 
copal Church, say that 






+ “Infants may be baptized as well as adults, because they make the 
same previous profession of repentance and of faith.’ * * * * The 
sponsor is but the mouth-piece. The child is the actual party to the 
covenant. The repentance, faith, purpose of obedience, and desire for 
baptism, are those of the child, not of the sponsor. This every one knows 
ts not a reality. But itis taken to be a reality. The church treats it as 
such, and upon the strength of it proceeds to administer the Sacrament.” 














That is, upon a fictitious profession of a fictitious faith, a 
solemn ordinance of Jesus Christ is administered to a being 
who has not a single qualification which he requires as pre- 
paratory to its administration! No, ‘it is not a reality ;’’ 
God, who searches the heart, cannot accept it as such, and 
intelligent, pious men cannot long continue to substitute an 








* Dr. Pusey—Tracts for the Times, Vol. 1, p. 24. 
¢ Doctrine of Baptism, p. 93. 
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injurious fiction in the place of God’s own commandment to 
real believers, to be baptized as a personal, voluntary profes- 
sion of faith. 

Others, again, with Dr. Hodge, * teach that ‘‘ infants are 
baptized on the faith of their parents.’’ But it is one of 
the fundamental principles of Protestantism, ‘‘ that every 
man is naturally a sinner individually, he is required to re- 
pent individually, to believe individually, and perform all 
his religious obligations individually. These obligations can- 
not be performed by proxy, by parents for children, or by 
children for parents.’’ Dr. Hodge has correctly taught in 
another place, that { ‘‘ to be baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, implies a voluntary dedica- 
tion of ourselves to God, as our Father, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier.”’ If so, the ‘‘ dedication ’’ must be made by each 
convert, intelligently, joyfully confessing by that act his own 
faith, and not the faith of his parents. 

In short, upon Evangelical principles it is impossible to 
maintain infant baptism and adult baptism upon the same 
ground. They are two baptisms, essentially different in 
their subjects and design. According to those principles, 
the first is a mere dead ceremony, with nothing in the spir- 
itual state of its subject to give it vitality. The other is an 
act of spiritual worship, of cheerful obedience to Jesus 
Christ. A believer having with the heart received Jesus 
as his Saviour, in baptism voluntarily ‘‘puts on Christ ’’ be- 
fore men, making a good confession, and enjoying ‘‘ the an- 
swer of a good conscience’’ toward God. To him it is no 
unmeaning service. It symbolizes to his mind the great 
doctrines in which his new born spirit rejoices—the washing 
away of sin by the blood of the Lamb, the cleansing of the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, the death, ‘‘ burial,’’ and resur- 
rection of his Saviour, and his own death to sin, and new 
life in righteousness. Often, as when Jesus ascended from 
the river Jordan, the Spirit like a dove descended upon him, 
and the Father’s approving voice was heard, so have his 
followers felt in this sacred rite, the peaceful influence of the 





* Commentary on Ephesians, p. 324. 
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dove-like Spirit, and heard the whispers of a Father’s love. 
And often does the Christian pilgrim, in the wearisome 
journey of life, look back to that hallowed scene, as the 
panting traveler in the desert thinks of the green and beau- 
tiful oasis where he quaffed the water of life. He remem- 
bers his first love, he recalls his solemn vows, his early re- 
solutions of fidelity to Christ, when first he enlisted as a 
soldier of the Cross, and he is thus recalled to duty, and an- 
imated with new vigor to fight the good fight of faith. 
Contrast with this the baptism of an infant—brought by 
others, either passively, or perhaps with boisterous resist- 
ance, and without one heavenly emotion, or holy purpose, 
without knowledge, or faith, or love, subjected to a cere- 
mony to him utterly unmeaning. The heart has nothing 
to do with it, the memory retains no recollection of it, and 
a knowledge of the very fact that it has been performed, 
depends entirely on the testimony of others. The child 
makes no profession, utters no vows, enters voluntarily into 
no covenant with God. Baptism, one of the most import- 
ant acts of the Christian life, with all its delightful asso- 
ciations and mighty influences, is thus virtually annihilated. 
The two ordinances are totally dissimilar—Pedobaptists 
themselves being judges—and even if the obligation of in- 
fant baptism could be proved from the New Testament, it 
requires little discernment to see that it cannot and ought 
not to be a substitute for the only baptism spiritually valu- 
able, that of believers. 

This inconsistency of infant baptism with the whole sys- 
tem of Evangelical religion is clearly seen by the Sacramen- 
tal party, and powerfully urged by them against the sys- 
tem. The Roman Catholic taunts the Presbyterian with 
practising the baptism of infants as ‘‘a mere empty form.’’ 


“Tt confers no grace, they allow. Itis not necessary to salvation, 
they maintain. It signifies a washing from the guilt of original sin, and 
the new birth, (as their catechism teaches,) but they all deny that the 
child is so washed, or born again; they regard and treat him, and teach 
him to consider himself when he grows old enough to understand it, as 
being the child of Satan just as before. Now this we call a mere empty 
form and ceremony, which confers no grace, and signifies what is not a 
reality, but a mere sham.”’ * 


* St. Louis Leader. 
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So the Mercersburg Review, appropriately echoing the 
sentiment of its Romanist leader, says : 


“This system trains its children—so far as it attaches any importance 
to it—not as Christians, but sinners. * * * Though the parents and 
the Church have professed faith in their behalf, and they have received 
what} the Scripture calls ‘‘ the washing of regeneration,” and “ the putting 
on of Christ,” yet they are instructed that they are unregenerate, un- 
believing, impenitent, and children of wrath. Wahy then is infant baptism 
retained? It is retained loosely, and as a mere traditional form. It is 
looked upon with doubt and indifference—it is first practically neglected, 
and then theoretically cast out.” + 


If, to all this, it is replied that baptism is of service to 
the child, because it lays parents under additional obliga- 
tions to train it for God, and secures for it the sympathies, 
prayers and care of the Church ; and that in this pledge of 
‘¢ Christian nurture,’’ this teaching and training, is found 
its true ground—it may be answered that the commands of 
God, and the tender love which pious parents always feel 
for their children, furnish obligation enough to urge this 
delightful duty upon them, without perverting for this pur- 
pose an ordinance of Christ designed for a totally different 
end. With much that is said by Pedobaptist writers on the 
subject of ‘‘ Christian nurture,’’—the importance of. pre- 
occupying the infantile mind snd heart with sacred truth, 
of seeking by a lovely example, and patient, prayerful, per- 
severing labor to bring the little children to Jesus at the 
earliest possible moment,—Baptists heartily agree. There is 
nothing in their views to hinder them from using every 
means which Christ has placed in human hands for this 
great work, but on the contrary, everything to encourage 
and stimulate them to its faithful performance. But to 
teach an unregenerate being, as even Evangelical Pedo- 
baptists do, that it is ‘‘a child of the covenant,’’ that it 
has received ‘ the seal of God’s favor,’’ and has been en- 
rolled as ‘‘ a member of the house and family of God,’’ is 
to quiet the conscience, to make it comparatively satisfied 
with its condition, and to prevent the great doctrines of re- 
generation by the Spirit, and justification by faith alone, 
from exerting their legitimate influence on the heart. But 
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thése doctrines are the hope of the church and of the world. 
Let the antagonism which exists between them and every 
consistent theory of infant baptism but be recognized, and 
thousands will abandon the practice. These perplexing 
questions will drive them to their Bibles. But in vain will 
they search there for a single example of infant baptism, a 
single precept commanding it, or any information as to the 
benefits therewith connected. They will find on the con- 
trary all their Evangelical views of the Church and the or- 
dinances confirmed by the Scriptures—a church of professed 
believers only, and faith essential to the vitality of every 
act of worship. They will find infant baptism depending 
upon doubtful inferences, and ingenious arguments, which 
have every one been in turn refuted and repudiated by its 
own champions; and they will gladly leave this unsub- 
stantial, slippery, and beclouded region for the broad, solid 
path, illumined by the light of heaven. All the ballowed 
associations connected with a rite, handed down from their 
fathers, and venerated as a beautiful mode of dedicating 
their children to God; all the strong and tender ties which 
bind them to the churches of their first love, and all the 
prejudices of education, will not be able to resist the mighty 
power of truth. The days of infant baptism, among Evan- 
gelical Christians, at least, are numbered. Notwithstand- 
ing the untiring efforts of its defenders from the pulpit and 
the press, to prop up this decaying ordinance, its decline 
continues, and it is inevitably doomed to find its last refuge 
among those who claim it as their peculiar glory, and to 
whom it properly belongs, the High-Churchman and the 
Romanist. 'The only way to check its decline is to reform 
all Evangelical literature, to alter its definitions of the 
Church, and its views of the Sacraments—to make the bap- 
tism of infants a bona-jide blessing to them, the ‘sign and 
seal’’ of a reality, not of a fiction or presumption—in short, 
‘‘to unprotestantize the Church,’’ and return to the lifeless 
and soul-destroying dogma of Sacramental grace. 


F. W. 
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Art. VII.—SPURGEON AS A PREACHER. 


‘The New Park Street Pulpit, containing Sermons 
preached by the Rev. C. H. Spurcron, during the year 
1855. Vol. I.”’ 


* The Pulpit Library Sermons, by the Rey. C. H. Spurceon, 
Vol. 1.’’ London: James Paul, 1856. 


“The Modern Whitefield.’’? —Sermons of the Rey. C. H. 
Spuraeon, of London. With an Introduction and Sketch 
of his Life, by Rev. E. L. Macoon. New York: Shel- 
don, Blakeman & Co., 1856. 


‘¢ Sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.’’—(Second Series. )— 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New York, 1857. 


Ir is a fact in the history of pulpit oratory, which ought 
no longer to be blinked, that the sermons which have most 
powerfully moved the common mind, have always been 
marked by certain peculiarities of matter, language and il- 
lustration. Different from each other they are, in many 
lesser points, but in the main features they all bear a gene- 
ral family resemblance, which distinguishes them from the 
mass of discourses which are composed by learned and ex- 
perienced pastors, and intended to edify the pious of their 
flocks, or to lead to the cross the unbelievers of their con- 
gregations. Before hearing Mr. Spurgeon we had come to 
some conclusions as to the general nature of his eloquence, 
apart from the special attraction of his delivery, his youth, 
and his personal appearance,—apart from the piety of the 
preacher, and the zeal, spirituality, and co-operation of his 
flock,—apart, also, from the gracious co-working of the 
Divine Spirit, whose all-powerful agency is, on no account 
to be ignored, in any fair estimate of the causes of ministe- 
rial success. Waiving for the present the statement of these 
conclusions, it is sufficient here to say that we were fully 
confirmed in them when we heard the young preacher 
on various occasions, and under circumstances that were 
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likely to call out all his powers, and display them in an ad- 
vantageous light. 

As you stand among the crowd at his chapel, waiting to 
enter, you see a young man to whom all give way, as he 
lifts his hat, and bows along his path to the vestry. Many 
who stand on the outer edge of the throng, are glad to 
catch even a glimpse of the young preacher, as they have 
but a faint hope of gaining a place where they can hear him. 
They see so much good nature in his face, and so much civ- 
ility and heartiness in his manners, that they are more 
eager than before to listen to the sound of his voice. They 
are sure that he does not think himself holier than other 
good people, or lifted by his honors above the poorest 
of London’s poor. Upon taking your seat in a crowded 
pew, you observe none of that profound silence which usu- 
ally reigns where a congregation of strangers are merely 
waiting to hear some great but unknown preacher. The 
kind and cordial deacons in white cravats are very busy 
giving a place to this comer, and promising one to that, 
presently. From the seat behind, you overhear two young 
converts talking anxiously in an undertone, about a young 
friend, for whose conversion they say they are praying, and 
they hope that Mr. Spurgeon may have a message for his 
poor soul to-night. Soon every voice is hushed, and all 
eyes are turned towards the pulpit. In walks a young 
man, with an air of perfect abstraction.—His erect attitude, 
and his slow and careful step, suggest to you the idea ofa 
hollow man of glass, who could not be jostled in the least 
without spilling something, and which would be broken 
into a thousand pieces, were it by any accident to come in 
contact with the side of the pulpit. But the stateliness van- 
ishes the moment he commences talking about the hymn 
which he is going to read. He evidently would banish all 
formality, without loss of time, and fasten the attention of 
his audience on the holy work they have come todo. The 
hymn being read, the entire congregation join in the song, 
with hearty and honest spirit. It is no mere feeble 


“ Quavering and semi-quavering care away.” 
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It is no plaintive air, sung by a choir, nor yet is it a solo, 
executed by some leader of an operatic troupe. It is a 
plain, old, homely hymn, such as poor people carry about 
in their hearts and memories, repeat at the fireside, at the 
family altar, and while plying their tasks ;—such as the 
pious mother sings to her infant while rocking the cradle, 
and the ploughboy sings to the Gods of the winds, the 
birds and the brooks ;—such as the godly craftsman sings 
to the timing of his tools, and the patient porter hums to 
his heavy tread, as he trudges along the smoky lane. 

Then follow his readings and expositions of the Holy 
Word. His talent for exposition, which he regularly exer- 
cises, is truly extraordinary, and is no doubt enriched by 
considerable study. Without being nicely critical, his re- 
marks are discriminating, and at the same time pithy and 
practical. He excels in spiritualization, and in happy turns 
of devout thought, and sidewise views of familiar passages. 
His prayers are marked by fervor, simplicity and brevity. 
He givesa loose rein to hisimaginationin his prayers even more 
than in his sermons; and his utterances of adoration and 
praise are often truly sublime. His importunities and plead- 
ings, especially for the aids of the Holy Spirit, are humble 
and earnest. 

Mr. Spurgeon is a little below the common stature, with a 
person that inclines to the thick and plump. The color of 
his eyes is black, that of his hair dark chestnut, and his 
complexion is bloodless ; his face is a medium between the 
circle and the square, and approaches either according to 
the point from which it is viewed. It is rather sleek and 
inexpressive, and as the lymphatic prevails in his tempera- 
ment, it is in keeping with a spirit naturally cheerful and 
content. In his general figure, he does not promise to be- 
come a St. Bernard, tall, thin, delicate and fleshless. His 
joints are by no means firmly set; and he has a curious 
litheness of limb. One is at a loss to comprehend how 
the oily and the adipose could long keep the company of so 
firm, active and persevering a mind. His voice is full, 
clear and musical. It is not commonly raised above the 
conversational tone, and is never heard in vociferous bursts 
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and fulminations. It is singularly adapted to the expression 
of the plaintive and the pathetic. He is not a rapid or 
fervent speaker, being never caught up and carried away 
with his subject, but rather keeping that firm footing where- 
by he is able to catch up and carry away his audience. His 
gestures are few and natural. When animated with high 
thoughts, he looks aloft, and has the rapt and enthusiastic 
air of Power’s new statue, J1 Penseroso ; when his ideas are 
familiar, he stoops over the pulpit, rests on his elbow, and 
sometimes ungracefully places his breast on his open Bible. 
His general manner is serious, frank, and calm, yet tender, 
and genial. He has more humor than wit, but little of 
either has yet ever appeared in his sermons, and it may ad- 
mit of a doubt whether either has much share in his mental 
composition. 

With such advantages of person and manner, he asso- 
ciates higher qualities, which he possesses in common with 
most of those great preachers, who have been the favorites 
of the people. One of the most conspicuous of these quali- 
ties is boldness. This young preacher’s boldness manifests 
itself in various ways. We cannot concur with those who 
say that he is very impudent, though he may sometimes 
seem very impudent to those who do not consider that it is 
not optional with this lad whether he will only utter such 
truths as would adorn the modesty of a youth who has no 
higher call than that of talking ina parlor. He may also 
seem very impudent in the eyes of those pulpit orators of 
the metropolis, whose audiences are thinned in numbers by 
his superior attractions, and very impudent to those senior 
laymen to whose ears the force of the naked truth is too 
painful. And still it must be allowed that he has a mod- 
erate amount of impudence, which it is hoped that his grow- 
ing graces will temper. 

His boldness oftener shows itself in manliness and even 
nobleness of thought. Of all preachers, save Paul, Chrysos- 
tom has ever seemed to us most excellent in this regard. 
But he reserves it mainly for great themes and great occa- 
sions, whereas Spurgeon has a faculty of ennobling common 
and familiar subjects by taking high and extended views of 
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them, or by having the courage to set a plain truth ona 
higher and more suitable pedestal that it was wont to oc- 
cupy. He invests the work of saving souls from death with 
a godlike dignity ; he restores to their place of moral gran- 
deur, the miracles of Christian experience, and, without 
permitting the unregenerate man to pride himself in the 
impulses of his humanity, he teaches the poorest saint to 
glory in the riches of present grace, and the hopes of heav- 
enly glory. His boldness also assists him to maintain his in- 
dependence. Many young preachers are enfeebled by offi- 
cious advisers, or, corrupted by persons of some considera- 
tion in the church, who imagine themselves to be, and would 
have the young pastor believe they really are, the makers 
and destroyers of clerical reputations. Their counsels are to 
be his Jaw, their usages his precedents, and their example 
his guide. Not unfrequently some old man sets himself up 
as dictator, and as the young man has not the hardihood to 
resist the authority of grey hairs, he dutifully places his 
hand into that of his blind and trembling guide, not con- 
sidering that according to Solomon ‘‘the hoary head isa 
crown of glory’’ only when it is ‘‘ found in the way of 
righteousness,’’ and not considering that the young prophet 
who could resist the tempting offer of half a kingdom was 
turned aside into the way of destruction by the advice of 
‘the old prophet.’’ There are those who think Mr. Spur- 
geon very audacious in adopting as his motto, Cedo nulli, **I 
yield to none.’’ But it seems to us that he would have 
been really more audacious if he had made the multitude of 
his counselors, or any one of them, the keeper of his conscience 
and of his reason, the regulators of his zeal, and the task- 
masters who should assign him his field and his work. 
Advice would not be given so freely as it is, if it were pre- 
pared at any great cost of thought, and if the adviser were 
made personally responsible for the results in time, and at 
the last judgment. 

Our preacher’s boldness often takes the shape of frankness. . 
Somebody has well defined eloquence to be simply speaking 
out—a definition that is especially applicable to the highest 
eloquence of the pulpit. The Gospel is an inward light 
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whose very nature it is to shine, whether through the lips 
or in the life. The man of God is or ought to be so filled 
with the spirit of all grace, and so habitually swayed by the 
principles of the Gospel, that he has nothing to fear from 
flinging forth all his uppermost thoughts, and giving voice 
to his most transient emotions. And this he may do, 
without bolting out what his reason and conscience forewarn 
him not to say ; without uttering what is immodest, laugh- 
able and coarse ; without that stick-at-nothing kind of im- . 
pudence which regards neither person, time nor place. Mr. 
Spurgeon often betrays a positiveness and even dogmatism, 
which his boldness assists to sustain. He knows that cool 
and connected reasoning would be lost upon most of those 
who go to hear him, and that it is worse than in vain to 
argue plain questions with cavilers and skeptics ; that as 
we correct the senses by reason, so we ought to correct reason 
by the heart ; that, if he can first convince the conscience 
and move the affections, then reason will not only do its of- 
fice better than before, but will not, as it is often to be feared 
it will, continue turning over the question and starting 
doubts about it, on purpose to keep the moral sense fast 
asleep. 

Another quality that pervades his discourses is clearness, 
in the fullest sense of the word. When we consider that 
Mr. Spurgeon’s themes conduct him down into the deepest 
mysteries of Christian experience, and aloft away into the 
clouds and darkness of the Divine purposes and Providence, 
—that he stops not on the confines of this world, but pene- 
trates far into the unlimited light of Heaven, and the 
smoke and glare of hell—when we consider these things, 
along with the fact that his mind is naturally of a poetic 
order, it is surprising that his ideas should be couched in a 
language so luminous and distinct, that the most ignorant 
and feeble-minded of his flock could find no difficulty in 
comprehending them. We must hazard the assertion that 
no preacher of any note, in our language, is so great a mas- 
ter of the quality in question, if we except John Bunyan, . 
who well understood its power as a means of moral aggres- 
sion. In the ‘‘Holy War’’ he mentions ‘“ Plain-Truth- 
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Hill’’ as one of those mounds which were cast up 
outside the walls of Mansoul, and upon which were sta- 
tioned slingers, to throw stones into the beleagured town. 
Most orators become verbose and obscure when they are 
seized with a grand or sublime thought, but this young 
preacher, in common with a few orators, such as Demos- 
thenes, Chatham and Robert Hall, has the rare power of 
expressing grand and sublime ideas in language the most 
simple and unambitious. He makes it his boast, that like 
Whitefield, he uses ‘‘ Market Language,’ though in fact it 
is something quite superior to it. However, it is such plain 
and pure old English as brings him into full sympathy with 
the people, and enables him to exercise lordship over their 
hearts. 

This preacher has formed one habit of mind which affords 
him great assistance amid his crowded engagements. This 
is a habit of assimilation.—‘‘ 1 can’t make out,’’ said a 
minister to him, ‘‘ when you study, Brother Spurgeon. 
When do you make your sermons?’”’ ‘‘Oh!”’’ he replied, 
‘¢T am always studying—I am sucking in something from 
everything,—if you were to ask me home to dine with you, 
I should suck a sermon’ out of you! ’’ Most active is the 
process by which his intellect converts the fruits of his 
reading and observation into its own nature and substance. 
Let it be a striking fact in science, a curious work of art, or 
some rural scene, a popular saying or a poetic quotation, or 
an anecdote, or an event in history, or some classic myth, or 
Rabbinic legend,—it is sure to pass to its place in the depths 
of his memory, there to await the fires of his heart to melt 
it into the common mass of discourse, and project it upon 
his audience. When you examine some of his discourses 
critically, you are reminded of those masses of lava, into 
which precious stones and pieces of gold have been kneaded 
by the action of subterraneous fires. Most speakers and 
writers possess this faculty, but few ply it with such burn- 
ing earnestness as to melt finer substances into the original 
matter so completely that it is well nigh impossible to sepa- 
rate them. Let it not be supposed, however, that this habit 
of assimilation hangs as a clog upon his soaring genius, 
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forbidding it to mount superior to all merely human sources 
of information. Those who judge these sermons by the 
rules laid down in our theological schools, may perhaps say 
that some of them are second-rate, but they cannot say they 
are second-hand. We live at too late a day in the march 
of centuries for borrowed eloquence to make any great com- 
motion, even in England, where it is most tolerated. When 
the real Jupiter thunders, he shakes the heavens and the 
earth, but when your mock Jupiter Salmoneus manufactures 
noise, he simply stuns my ears and shocks my nerves. While, 
therefore, his habit of assimilation does not diminish aught 
of his power to create, it is a source of that freshness and 
fruitfulness of thought for which his sermons are remarkable. 
He has revived that mode of treating religious subjects 
which was pursued by most of the old Puritan preachers.— 
Like them he has not been ashamed to labor with a view to 
furnish the people with a variety of ‘‘ things new and old.’’ 
He has, at the same time, offered them something more 
delicious than they were accustomed to receive, more deli- 
cious because new to them, though in reality it is older 
than that which they have generally regarded as the oldest. 
He has now supplied them with the ‘‘ old corn of the land,”’ 
after they had been fed forty years with the daily manna in 
the wilderness. The mass of modern church-goers are 
strangers to some of the better qualities of the old Puritan 
preachers and orators. They have seldom, if ever, tasted 
the sweetness, juiciness and wholesomeness of Bunyan, Bax- 
ter, Flavel, Bishop Hall, Leighton, Gurnell, Thomas 
Brooks, Matthew Mead, and Thomas Watson. Serious, 
quaint and pedantic as these writers sometimes are, they 
nevertheless abound in luscious clusters of heavenly thought, 
in beautiful lessons of experience, and in a generous unc- 
tion and thorough practicalness which came of long and va- 
ried afflictions, leisurely study and devout meditations, duly 
combined with laborious activity in the care of poor and 
persecuted flocks. Mr. Spurgeon has deeply imbued his 
mind with the spirit of these old writers, and, without copy- 
ing the style, or quoting much of the matter of any of 
them, he has been led by the reading of them up to 
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the sources of their inspiration in the oracles of God. He 
has thus pursued a course which will enable him to over- 
take, if not to go before them. 

The pathos, which is another: characteristic of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s eloquence, is rather the result of his compassion for 
human woe, his power of personification, and his skill in 
the delineation of scenes in the life of the poor, than of any 
melting sensibility that is natural to him. Often bringing 
tears into many an eye, he hardly ever weeps himself. In- 
deed, he appears to be deficient in what the Romanists as- 
cribe to some of their saints—‘‘ the gift of tears.’’ His 
neighbor, Rev. Gordon Hall, who occupies the pulpit of 
Rowland Hill, has far more sensibility than he, but much 
less power to excite that of his congregation. So far from 
grief being necessary to excite grief in others, sheer dissim- 
ulation of woe may suffice. 


“False tears, true pity move.” 


Besides, there may be something in the subject itself, or 
in the occasion, or in the circumstances of the audience, to 
elicit a degree of feeling to which the speaker is a stranger. 
Our orator finds the true pathos in the scenes of common 
life, for they appeal to the sympathies of our common na- 
ture. The parable of the prodigal son touches all hearts, 
because all cherish affecting memories of father, brother, 
boyhood and home. And accordingly our preacher tells, 
perhaps, of a mother’s love for a wayward son, or her ten- 
derness to a sick daughter; of the poor father’s daily toil 
to keep his family from starving, or of some Magdalen’s 
repentance and pardon. Perhaps he describes how some 
stout-hearted father was bowed down by overhearing his lit- 
tle daughter praying for him, or how some wandering son 
is brought to his knees by the reading of an old letter, dis- 
colored with the tears of his now sainted mother. He is 
fully aware that he cannot come at the feelings of some ex- 
cept by a circuitous path. In his account of a preaching 
tour in Scotland, he says: ‘‘I knew that you must often 
enter the heart by ridicule. Tender hearts may be entered 
by pathos, but hard hearts must be touched by something 
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telling and singular.’’ These last must, in his opinion, be 
made to smile, before they will weep. We must, however, 
avow ourselves to be of the number of those who doubt the 
necessity of raising a laugh before we can start a tear, and 
who doubt the genuineness of that pathos which is obliged 
to resort to such means of attaining its object ; for we know 
that the buffoon can make people weep through sheer excess 
of mirth. What are such tears worth? The debauchee 
can weep in the morning following the night of his revel, 
but are his tears those of a contrite spirit ? 

But our preacher is sometimes compelled to go back still 
farther, in order to find his way to the hearts of the dull 
and untutored multitude. He must first arrest, and then 
hold their attention—a difficulty of which those preachers 
who customarily address refined and educated congregations 
have little knowledge. In one of his sermons in Park 
Street Chapel, Mr. Spurgeon said: 





“JT am not very scrupulous about my manner of doing good. I told 
the people of Scotland, when they said I preached in ia an extraordi- 
nary way that they really did not understand me, ‘ Why, bless’ your 
hearts! 1 would preach standing on my head, if I thought 1 could con- 
vert your souls, rather than preach on my feet’ !” 






Whitefield, Berridge, Rowland Hill and Cecil, occasion- 
ally resorted to tact and ingenuity to recall the vagrant 
thoughts of their congregations. It is a fact not generally 
known to classical scholars, that Demosthenes himself em- 
ployed a little pleasant artifice to rebuke the inattention of 
the fickle Athenians. While he was one day speaking to 
them upon a state of political affairs, he observed that some- 
thing had diverted them from what he was saying. Where- 
upon, he immediatety broke off his argument, and told them 
that he had something special to relate, if they would lend 
their attention. Thecuriosity of all wasawakened. ‘‘ Two 
men,’’ said he, ‘‘ having bargained for an ass, were travel- 
ing from Athens to Megara on a very hotday. Both strove 
to walk in the shadow of the ass. One insisted that the 
other had hired the ass, and not his shadow, and the other 
maintained that he had hired the ass and his shadow too.”’ 
At this point, Demosthenes began to retlre from the assem- 
10 
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bly, but the Athenians besought him, with vehement cries, 
to return and finish the story, when the orator re-appeared 
and said, ‘‘O, ye Athenians, will ye attend when I speak to 
you of a shadow and an ass, and will ye not attend when I 
speak of the great interests of the State ?’’ 

It must not escape our consideration, that these sermons 
are thoroughly Biblical in doctrine. No undue prominence 
is given to a favorite dogma, and no argumentation is em- 
ployed in its defence or promotion. Ever bold in confes- 
sing himself a staunch Calvinist, he devotes but little time 
or space to the direct furtherance of any one point of his 
cherished faith. Taking the ground that Calvinism long 
ago fought and won the battle, he conceives it to be his 
duty to sit down among the trophies of the victory, and ar- 
range the articles of a safe and abiding peace with all poor, 
weaponless sinners. ‘‘ It is my firm belief,’’ says he, ‘‘ that 
what is commonly called Calvinism, is neither more nor less 
than the good old gospel of the Puritans, the Martyrs, the 
Apostles, and of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The doctrines 
which have been of late most generally preached in Eng- 
land, are Arminianism and Rationalism ; and inasmuch as 
they had obtained great popularity, it has beeu justly 
thought to be the sign of a mighty reaction in religious opin- 
ion, to find a man obtaining great fame by a bold preaching 
of what are called the Doctrines of Grace. And we cannot 
help believing, that Mr. Spurgeon owes much of his success 
in winning souls to the Cross, by his open and uncompro- 
mising declaration of the doctrines in question. Sir James 
Mackintosh has recorded an opinion on this subject, which 
is worth the most serious attention, coming, as it does, from 
a historian and a philosopher who stood aloof from every 
Christian persuasion, and, it is to be feared, from Christ 
himself. In his journal he says: ‘‘ The revival of religious 
zeal is indeed common to all Christian communions ; and I 
found remarkable symptoms of it last year among the Jews 
in Holland. But I do not know how to explain what seems 
to be a pretty certain fact, that in proportion as it becomes 
ardent, it approaches more or less to a Calvinistic form.’’ * 





* Life of James Mackintosh, Vol. ii, p. 427, (Journal, Sept. 12th, 1825.) 
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To a mere philosopher, it might indeed seem strange, that 
a system which ascribes so much to the divine sovereignty 
and grace, and whose practical workings seem to him to be 
intended to waste the energies of the soul in the barren 
contemplation of what was in the Infinite mind before the 
world was, and to paralyze all its moral powers, by leading 
it to brood over its own helplessness—that such a system 
should, in its actual operation, rouse it to the most stren- 
uous endeavors to obtain the free and unmerited gift of sal- 
vation. 

Another ingredient of his excellence as a preacher, is the 
directness of his applications. Like Massillon and Baxter, 
he makes frequent use of the pronouns he, you, thee and thou, 
and whenever you hear him, you feel that you are brought 
not only in contact with the speaker, but with his subject as 
well. You feel that religion is not merely the great inter- 
est of mankind in general, but your own personal concern. 
His warm and frequent interrogations, also, produce the 
same impression upon you. Heisnotcareful to regard that 
cold rule of criticism which forbids their use, except for the 
purpose of clinching an argument or urging a conclusion. 

In nothing are modern sermons more deficient, than in 
the length and closeness of the application. Mostly occu- 
pied with exposition, illustration, or discussion, they afford 
little space for ‘‘uses,’’ and these are often vague and 
pointless. The Pharisees of eighteen centuries ago; or the 
Papists of distant Italy, would be warned and instructed 
very effectually were they present to hear, but unhappily 
they are not present, and the Phariseeism and Romanism in 
the hearts and lives of those who are, could not be exposed 
without molesting much peaceable self-complacency, and 
much comfortable good will. A great number of passages 
might be quoted from the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon, to 
prove that he has rebuked the worst sins of a corrupt capi- 
tal, and urged considerations for abandoning them at the 
foot of the Cross with moving earnestness, and pointed and 
straight-forward freedom. 

The following passage will illustrate, in part, what we 
have just said with respect to his applications : 
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“There was a feast once, such as I think, scarcely ever was seen. 
Ten thousand lamps lit up the gorgeous halls, the king sat on his throne; 
and around him were his wives and concubines. They ate, they drank, 
the bowls were filled to the brim, and merrily the hours danced on. Loud 
was the Bacchanalian shout, and loud the song. They drank deep, they 
drank curses to the God of Jacob; they took the sacred wine cup, and 
they poured in there their unhallowed liquors; they drank them down, 
and drank again, and the merry shout rang through the halls; the viol 
and harp were there and the music sounded. List! list! list! it is the 
last feast that Babel shall ever see. Even now the enemies are at the 
gates. They come! they come! Oh! Belshazzar! read that writing 
there—“ Thou art weighed in the balance and art found wanting.” Oh 
Belshazzar stay thy feasting, see the shaft of God. Lo! the death shaft! 
It is whizzing in the air! it has pierced his heart! He falls! he falls! 
and with him Babel falls! That feast was a feast of death. ‘Better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting” such as 
that. I have read thy record O mistress of the house! I say, woman! 
I have read thy record, and it isenough. I need not cross thy threshold; 
I do not want to see thy magnificent temple; I never wish to sit in thy 
splendid halls. It is enough! I am satisfied. Rather would I sleep 
nightly in my shroud, and sit on my coffin, and have my grave-stone in 
the wall of my study, and live in a vault forever, than I would enter that 
house of feasting. Good God! may | be kept from sinful mirth! may I 
be kept from the house of sinful feasting! may I never be tempted to 
cross that threshold! Oh! then, young men, who art enchanted by its 
gaiety, charmed by its music, stay! stay! for every plank in the floor is 
rotten, every stone that is there, is dug from the quarries of hell; and if 
thou enterest into that house thou shalt find that her steps lead down to 
hell, and go down to the chambers of everlasting woe.” 


It has often been remarked, that the sermons of White- 
field are destitute of striking remarks and gems of thought, 
and that they do not betray extensive reading, or afford 
much food for the understanding. <A shrewd critic is of 
opinion, that thovgh Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons do not display 
such broad flashes of eloquence, and such gifts and graces 
of declamation, yet their efficiency is of a higher and bet- 
ter grade, because they are addressed more to the two-fold 
nature of man—the intelligence not less than the feelings. 
Accordingly, his sermons abound in sayings, allusions, and 
metaphors which suggest thought and nourish meditation. 
Here are a few of them: 


Although my house is not so with God.— “ It is necessary that you should 
have an ‘although ” in your lot, because if you had not, you know what 
you would do; you would build a very downy nest on the earth, and 
there you would lie down in sleep. It was said by the old writers that 
the nightingale never sang so sweetly as when she sat among thorns, since 
say they, the thorns prick her breast and remind her of her song. So 
God puts a thorn in your nest in order that you may sing. * * * * 
Your soul, without trouble, would be as a sea if it were without tide or 
motion ; it would become foul and noxious. As Coleridge describes the 
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sea after a wondrous calm, so would the soul breed contagion and 


death.”’ 


Ambition in the Churches.‘ The next enemy to peace is ambition, 
“* Diotrephes loveth to have the pre-eminence,” and that fellow hath spoiled 
many a happy church. A man does not want perhaps to be pre-eminent, 
but then he is afraid that another should be, and so he would have him 


put down. 


Thus brethren are finding fault, they are afraid that such an 


one will go too fast and that such another will go too fast. The best way is 
to try to go as fast as he does. It is no use finding fault because some 
have a little pre-eminence. After all, what is the pre-eminence? It is 
the pre-eminence of one little animalcule over another. Look in a drop 


of water. 


One of these little fellows is five times as big as another but 


we never think of that. I dare say he is very large, and thinks ‘I have 
the pre-eminence inside my drop.’ So we live in the little drop of the 
would not much bigger in God’s esteem than a drop of the bucket; and 
one of us seems a little larger than the other; a worm a little above his 
fellow worms. But O how big we get! and we want to get a little bigger, 
to get a little more prominent but what is the use of it? for when we get 
ever so big, we shall then be so small that an angel would not find us out 
if God did not tell him where we were. Whoever heard up in heaven 
anything about emperors and kings, small, tiny insects? God can see 
the animalculz, therefore he can see us; but if he had not an eye to see 
the most minute, he would never discover us.” 

Memory.‘‘ Oh! my friends, is it not too sadly true that we can recol- 
lect any thing but Christ, and forget nothing so easily as him whom we 
ought to remember. While memory will preserve a poisonous weed, it 
suffereth the Rose of Sharon to wither,” 

Troubles are needful clogs to the soul.‘ Some people call troubles 


weights. 


Verily they are so. But if trials be weights, I will tell you of 


a happy secret. There is such a thing as making a weight lift you. Give 
me pulleys and certain appliances, and I can make a weight lift me up. 
A gentleman once asked a friend concerning a beautiful horse of his, 
feeding about in the pasture with a clog on his foot, “Why do you clog 
such a noble animal?” “Sir,” said he, “I would a great deal sooner 
clog him than lose him; he is given to leaping hedges.” That is why 
God clogs his people. They want a tether to prevent their straying, and 
then God binds them with afflictions to keep them near him.” 

The journey of Life-—‘‘ What varied scenes the traveler will behold ! 
Sometimes he will be on the mountains; anon he will descend into the 
valleys; here he will be where the brooks shine like silver, where the 
birds warble, where the air is balmy and the trees are green, and luscious 
fruits hang down to gratify his taste; anon he will find himself in the 
arid desert, where no life is found, and no sound is heard except the 
screech of the wild eagle in the air, where he finds no rest for the sole of 
his foot—the burning sky above him and the hot sand beneath him—no 
roof, no tree, andno rock toshelter himself; at another time in a sweetoasis 
resting himself by the springs of water, and plucking fruit from palm 
trees. One moment he walks between the rocks in some narrow gorge 
where all is darkness; at another time he ascends the hill Mizar; now 
he descends into the valley of Baca; and, he climbs, the hill of Bashan, 
a high hill is the hill of Bashan; and yet again going into aden of 
leopards, he suffers trial and afflictions ; such is life—ever changing.” 


Like Christmas Evans, our preacher occasionally makes 
use of allegory, and gives life, complexion and action to 


some of the sermons by the employment of domestic per- 
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sonifications, but our space will not allow us to quote some 
beautiful passages of this description which we had marked. 

It is not possible by so few extracts to give any sufficient 
notion of Mr. Spurgeon’s power as a preacher. And some 
of those who shall read all his sermons, from begining to 
end, may he disappointed in not meeting with more of those 
nicer literary excellencies which they have been accustomed 
to admire. Such should consider that as this young Timo- 
thy’s mission is to move multitudes of the ignorant and 
thoughtless, it is the part of wisdom in him to paint in that 
bold fresco which at once strikes all eyes and moves all 
hearts, rather thau in that delicate miniature which might 
please the glassed eye of the connoisseur, but which could 
not be so much as seen by a great crowd of the common 
people. It is this very kind of preaching which is but folly 
to the philosopher and but blundering to the critic, that, 
after all, somehow converts philosophers, and brings even 
critics to repentance. Let the reader further consider that 
much which renders any popular sermon effectual, is not to 
be printed. The melodies of the voice, the language of the 
eye, the graces of gesture and the enlivening presence of a 
vast congregation, cannot be reduced to writing. Once see 
and hear the man, and then you sit down and find mean- 
ings in his printed sermons which the mere words cannot 
express. A nobleman that went to see the sword with 
which Scanderberg had performed his great exploits, re- 
marked, with a disappointed air: ‘‘ The sword is no great 
matter, after all.’’ ‘‘ True,’ said a by-stander, ‘‘ but your 
lordship will please recollect that you see only the sword, 
and not the arm that wielded it.”’ 

Mr. Spurgeon’s style is simple, terse, easy, idiomatic, 
and picturesque. It is remarkably free from mannerisms, 
being natural, and therefore lively, flexible and variable.— 
At most times he talks right on, in a plain, prudent, com- 
mon sense way, and yet he has a peculiar command of good, 
old-fashioned English. While he is by no means deficient in 
the knowledge of its more modern elements, he always 
wisely prefers to employ the Saxon. His sentences are rather 
laconic than periodic, and as he does not think in long, 
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connected trains of argumentation, the successive sentences 
are separate dictates of the intellect, such as the generality 
can readily comprehend. There is in many of them a self- 
sufficient, head-strong fling, and a firm, stalking tramp, 
which mark the peculiar movements of his mind. Still he 
has nothing of the measured tread and slow evolutions of 
Milton, and Jeremy Taylor, nor has he the circumlocution 
of Chalmers, Edward Irving, and Henry Melville—those di- 
vines who declare the will of Heaven while they are 
walking round in a circle. The gyromancies of these last 
would quite confound and bewilder many of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s plain and unlearned auditors. His method is sim- 
ple and lucid, but he never allows it to hamper his imagi- 
nation, or to curb his feelings. He oftener descends to the 
familiar and colloquial, than he ascends to the sublime and 
awful, for which he has a high, though not the highest 
capacity. 

With respect to his habits of composition, he assured us 
that not one word of his sermons is written before delivery, 
and that the only use he makes of his pen upon them is to 
correct the errors of the stenographer. His happy faculty 
of mere mental composition, and of remembering what he 
thus composes, saves him much time and drudgery. He 
can exercise it anywhere; but probably with more success 
in the pulpit, while he is giving utterance to what he has 
pre-arranged in his mind. Learning not to need manuscript 
out of the pulpit, is the best preparation for not needing it 
in the pulpit, and he who in his study can think well inde- 
pendently of it, will, in the pulpit, think better without it; 
for the excitement occasioned by speaking what he has pre- 
meditated—if that excitement does not produce too deep 
feeling—will summon new thoughts to fill up the old ranks, 
and lead whole divisions of fresh recruits into the field. 

It would be sacriligeous to subject to severe criticism ser- 
mons which have been the channels of saving grace to so 
many sinners ; have received the imprimatur of Heaven, and 
have been so eagerly heard and so extensively read by great 
numbers of every class of society, and of all Christian de- 
nominations. Even the vipers of the London press, who 
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have been accustomed to render unto God and unto Cesar 
nothing but black and unmingled venom, have forgotten 
their malice while listening to this young preacher, and 
witnessing, if not feeling, the blessed effects of the grace 
and truth of which he is the instrument. Nevertheless, we 
may speak of some of the faults of his preaching, if we do 
it without irreverence and without censoriousness. His ser- 
mons display an exuberance of fancy, and an inordinate 
love of poetic quotations, in the frequent introduction of 
which, his good memory is by far too prompt and com- 
plaisant. These lines of poetry are often so woven into 
the prose as to pass for original matter with those who are 
not deeply read in the effusions of the muses, and more than 
one critic—and we are perhaps among the number—has ad- 
mired as his own what he had borrowed, and carelessly 
thrown among his own. Then there are many fine little 
phrases and sentences of his own, which display more fancy 
than is compatible with the force and fervor of natural com- 
position. Let him give us more imagination and less fancy ; 
the wild flowers of an uncultivated soil are always attractive 
where they are not too numerous. Corinna, the learned 
Theban lady, reproved Pindar, whom she had five times 
overcume in a trial of skill, for having scattered the flowers 
of Parnassus too prodigally through all his works, remark- 
ing to him that men sow with the hand, and not with the 
sack. However, we may reasonably hope that the lapse of 
years and the maturity of the faculties will substitute ripe 
fruit for these natural blessings of youth. 

There is another fault still more boyish; but showing a 
far less certain sign of promise, We refer to the dismal 
punning in which he has more than once indulged. In his 
sermon ‘‘Storming of the Battlements,’’ he thus sorrily 
amuses himself :—‘‘ Says the man ‘ I can make myself better.’ 
—Qh, blessed day when God directs his shot against that. 
I know I hugged that old idea a long while, with my 
‘‘cans,’’ ‘‘ cans,’’ ‘‘cans;’’ but I found my ‘‘cans’’ would 
hold no water, and suffered all I put in to run out.’’ Hear 
another: ‘‘ Ah! ye who have never been entranced by the 
precious sound contained in that one word, Jesu; ye who 
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know not that Jesu means I-ES-U, (‘‘ I ease you ’’); ye have 
lost the joy and comfort of your lives, and must live miser- 
able and unhappy.’’ We need not say that so heinous a 
pun is a great blot upon a sermon. It is hardly deserving 
of a place among the quibbles of the Rabbins, the inter- 
pretations of the Cabalists, or the Rosicrucians. 

Mr. Spurgeon is wont to exercise a censorship over his 
brethren in the ministry, which seems rather to offend than 
to improve them. Like some of our own evangelists, he 
helps to swell the ribald outcry of the profane against the 
ministry in general. Now, instead of holding up to pub- 
lic scorn solitary cases of clerical folly and dullness, impi- 
ety and unfaithfulness, and then by sweeping assertions, 
spreading that scorn over the entire ministry of England, 
and by implication telling his audiences that it is the fault 
of their pastors that they did not repent long ago,—ought 
he not rather to show them that their condemnation is all 
the heavier because they have not heeded the minister whom 
they have been permitted to hear. ‘‘ Pride, Covetousness 
and Envy,’’ says Luther, ‘‘ are three dogs that should 
never be allowed to come into the pulpit.’’ Mr. Spurgeon 
is not covetous, and he has no occasion to envy either the 
gifts or the graces of any preacher now living.—It can only 
be pride that can prompt him to look down with contempt 
upon those whose talents and acquirements make them able 
and successful preachers and pastors for the few rather than 
for the many. Who was the instrument of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
own conversion ? A man of his own talents,—a man capa- 
ble of causing such a general excitement and furor? 
Far from it.—He was, according to his own account of him, 
—‘‘a tall, thin man, with a feeble voice,’ who preached 
‘¢in a little place of worship.’’ A man whom he had never 
seen from that day, and probably never will see till they 
meet in Heaven. May not Mr. Spurgeon, without any ne- 
glect of his prophetic vocation, be a little more charitable 
to those ministers whom neither nature nor grace have 
qualified to follow in his own steps? ‘There are, no doubt, 
in London, many pastors under whose care not a few of the 
young converts in the New Park Street Church might place 
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themselves, with a better hope than they now have a right 
to entertain, of growing up to be men and women in faith, 
in knowledge and in charity. Shall this Paul who plants, 
tax with inefficiency Apollos who waters, because he can- 
not plant also? Why may not men of different gifts dis- 
cover in each other the same spirit, and their equal relation 
to the work of contributing to the perfection of the saints? 
Why should not the son of thunder give the right hand of 
fellowship to the son of consolation? Why should not the 
Evangelist cordially co-operate with the pastor, and the 
pastor with the Evangelist, and all with the missionary ? 

Our young preacher has also added to the number of his 
adversaries by denouncing the whole system of collegiate 
and theological education now in operation throughout the 
world. He recommends that those who are called to the 
ministry, be placed under the tuition of some pastor for the 
acquisition of all the knowledge and wisdom requisite for 
their work. We will not here dilate on a question which 
is already practically, and as we think, wisely, settled, at 
least in our land, and for the present generation of Ameri- 
can pastors. 

The question has often been asked on both sides of the 
Atlantic—‘‘ What is the great secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s pop- 
ularity ?’’ It has seemed to us that all those who have 
publicly ventured an opinion on this point, have failed be- 
cause they have hazarded a generalization from one or two 
darling facts. We rather incline to the view that we should 
take into the account not only all Mr. Spurgeon’s peculiar 
talents and attractions, but especially also the grace and 
providence of God. This is, if we mistake not, his own way 
of regarding his success. He confesses that he sees a thou- 
sand chances, as men would call them, all working together 
like wheels in a great machine, to fix him just where he 
is; and he looks back to a hundred places where if one of 
those little wheels had run awry, he might have been occu- 
pying a very different position. 

We must confess, that for ourselves, the spectacle which 
is presented by Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching to the poor of 
London, is more affecting than the hearing of the most 
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pathetic strains of his eloquence. No wonder that it 
cheered the sad heart of John the Baptist, when in prison 
he was told that Christ was preaching glad tidings to the 
poor, and that it prepared him joyfully to lay down his neck 
for his fidelity to the souls of the rich. See what crowds of 
artisans are turning away from the halls of the political 
meetings, of the infidel lectures, and the minor theatres, to 
gather about Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit. See the weary labor- 
ers of Bankside, going to hear him even on the nights of the 
week days. See twelve thousand of the working people 
of Bethnal Green, flocking around him in the open field at 
Hockney. Take a nearer view.—Fix your eyes on individ- 
uals here and there. See that poor harlot, who was a few 
minutes ago passing the doors of the New Park Street 
Chapel, determined to cast herself off Blackfriars Bridge. 
She thought she would step in and for the last time hear 
something that will prepare her to stand before her Maker. 
She is just in time to hear the text, ‘‘Seest thou this wo- 
man?’’ The preacher speaks of Mary Magdalene, her sins, 
her washing the Saviour’s feet with her tears, and wiping 
them with the hair of her head. There stands the woman, 
melted with the thoughts of her own past life, as she hears 
it described, and more melted with the description of the 
pardoning love of Jesus. Thus is she saved from death, 
temporal and eternal. Go and hear him, ye Thackerays, 
who satirize the lying, the lust, and the vanity of the En- 
glish aristocracy, without offering any remedy therefor.— 
There is a man who is offering the remedy to the vices of 
some even of these. Go and hear him, ye Dickenses, whose 
stories of the shame, the loneliness, the misery and the pa- 
tience of London’s poor, have dissolved many a fine lady in 
tears, without opening her hand to imploring woe. There 
is a man of liberal and loving soul, who actually shakes 
hands with all this dirt and rags, searches for the hearts 
that are buriéd beneath it, and holds them up to the light 
of the cross, where they fledge their wings and soar to the 
glories of Heaven. Go and hear him, ye who are secretly 
glorying in the large donations ye have made for the benefit 
of the poor. There you will find a man who in body, soul, 
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spirit and grace, is God’s own donation to the poor, 
preaching to them the good old Gospel of His grace, in 
good old English words, and by the aid of His good Spirit, 
leading them to the Good Shepherd, ‘‘ God’s unspeakable 
gift.”’ 





Art. VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures: Its ‘Nature and Proof. Eight 
Discourses preached before the University of Dublin, by Wititam Lez, 
A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1857. pp. 478. 

This is one of the noblest contributions recently made by sanctified 
learning to our Christian literature. Next to the evidences of the Divine 
origin of Christianity itself, no controverted theological question is more 
fundamental and important in its bearings, than that here discussed. 
Are the Holy Scriptures the inspired words of God? Or do they merely 
contain the truth, mingled with human errors and imperfections? Even 
professed Christian teachers have not always answered these questions in 
a satisfactory manner. On the one hand admissions have been made, 
and theories adopted fatal to the infallibility of Scripture; while on the 
other, its claims to Divine authority have been asserted with a dogmatic 
and narrow-minded blindness to the difficulties attending the subject. 
The dangerous tendency to rationalistic views of the Bible, promoted by 
the learned labors of German neologists, and of Coleridge, Jowett, Mo- 
rell and Davidson in England, cannot be counteracted by declamation or 
by dogmatism. It is refreshing, therefore, to find in this volume a Chris- 
tian scholar, thoroughly familiar with the literature of the subject, bring- 
ing to the defence of “the Divine authority, the infallible certainty, and 
the entire truthfulness of every part of the Scriptures,” a wealth of learn- 
ing, a candid, fair, yet reverential spirit, and a conclusive logic, in which 
he is unsurpassed by any of the advocates of a laxer view. 

In the first lecture the question is stated; each book of the Old or of 
the New Testament forms “ an essential part of an organized whole,” re- 
vealed by the eternal Word,, and inspired by the Holy Spirit. But the 
Bible contains a human as well as a Divine element, and the opposite 
views respecting inspiration have arisen from the undue prominence given 
to the one or the other of these elements,—the “ mechanical ” theory igno- 
ring the human element, and most modern theories exaggerating this to 
the neglect of the Divine. The problem to be solved supplies two condi- 
tions : (1.) The co-existence of the Divine and human elements ; (2.) The 
fact that certain portions of the Bible are not, strictly speaking, revela- 
tions of new truth. The first condition, he says, is satisfied by the ‘ dy- 
namical” theory of inspiration; the second, by the distinction between 
revelation and inspiration. 

The second lecture proves, by copious citations from the most distin- 
guished Jewish writers and Christian fathers, that “ the Divine inspira- 
tion and heavenly origin of the Scriptures” has been “the immemorial 
doctrine of the Church of God.”’ The third exhibits the indissoluble con- 
nection and co-equal authority of the Old and the New Testaments, and 
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shows that the Logos was the Revealer in both. The fourth and fifth lec- 
tures contain a statement of the peculiar theory of the author,—-the dis- 
tinction between revelation, (or the direct communication from God to man, 
either of such knowledge as man could not of himself attain to, or which, 
from whatever cause, was not known to the person who received the rey- 
elation,) and inspiration, or that actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, gui- 
ded by which, men chosen by God have officially declared his will, either 
by the mouth orthe pen. This distinction is clearly set forth, and shown 
to be Scriptural, and essential to the explanation of all the facts in the 
case. 

The sixth and seventh lectures exhibit the Scriptural proof of the ple- 
nary inspiration of both Testaments. The proof texts are admirably 
classified—and the whole argument so conducted as to prove conclusively 
that the Scriptures assert for themselves the highest claims asthe,inspired 
Word of God. The last lecture is a recapitulation of the whole, and a 
vindication of the Bible from various objections, such as: ‘the sacred 
writers contradict each other ;” or “they contradict profane history ;” or 
“they are at variance with the results of science,” in which the author 
displays equal humility and learning,reverence for God’sWord, and ability 
to defend it. 

This briet summary, however, can give but a faint idea of the value of 
the work. Although it is literally crowded with the fruits of most exten- 
sive and varied reading, and is therefore peculiarly adapted to the library 
of the scholar, still no intelligent Christian would fail to be interested and 
profited by it. Although its author is a member of the English Church, 
it betrays no such exclusiveness as to prevent its usefulness among other 
denominations. Probably, few theological questions are destined to un- 
dergo a more thorough sifting than this, and our author seems to us to 
occupy a safe and almost impregnable position. 





Memories of Bethany. By the author of “ Morning and Night Watch 
es,” “Words of Jesus,” ‘Mind of Jesus,” “ a es of St. Paul,” 
“Evening Incense,” ‘“ Woodcutter of Lebanon,” “Great Journey,” 
“Family Prayer,” &c. (New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 

Bethany, the home of Mary, Martha and Lazarus ; the scene of one of 
our Saviour’s most impressive miracles, and of some of his most sublime 
words; the home where he loved to retire from the toils of his public 
ministry, and the spot whence he ascended to heaven, is a consecrated 

lace to all his followers. This book aims to reproduce the “Gospel 

Iome Scene” of Bethany—‘one of the very loveliest of the Bible’s do- 
mestic portraitures ;” to interpret the “‘ Bethany Sayings” of Christ, and 
to draw from them lessons of instruction and consolation. The writer 
has caught the spirit of his subject, and the volume is pervaded with that 
tender, devout, and humble piety which can be obtained only where Mary 
sat. With sufficient beauty to render it attractive, it blends information 
enough to shed a pleasing light on the sacred narrative, and to invest 
with new interest that sacred spot, “still fragrant with the presence of 
Jesus.” 





Tales and Takings, sketches and incidents from the itinerant and edi- 
torial budget of Rev. G. V. Watson, D.D., Editor of the N. W. Christian 
Advocate. (New York: Carlton & Porter. PP. 466.) 

ile 


A collection of miscellanies, from the com r’s pen and paper, with a 
few selections from other sources. The “Tales” and “Sketches” are 
generally brief, most of them said to be “facts,” and illustrate various 
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points of morals, or of Christian and ministerial experience. The “ Ta- 
kings ”’—a singular title by the way—consist of “neglige descriptions of 
prominent Methodist preachers.” The most interesting one to general 
readers, will probably be the sketch of the once celebrated “John New- 
land Maffit.” We cannot praise the taste displayed in many of these 
“Takings.” As a specimen of the author’s descriptive powers, take the 
following ; ‘‘Mr. Jobson may be described in general terms as a short, 
fat, burly, homely man. His feet are as short as those of a Chinese, his 
hands and fingers are short, his legs are short, his nose is short, his neck 
and ears are short, the latter looking like the half of a plump blue peach, 
stuck flat on to jowls as round and plump as a Yankee pumpkin.” The 
book may serve to pass away a leisure hour pleasantly, but can never 
take a permanent place in our religious literature. 





Scampavias, from Gibel Tarek to Stamboul. By Harry Grrnoo, (Lixv- 
TENANT Wise, U.S. N.) (New York: Charles Scribner. 1857.) 

The queer title of this book corresponds to its character. Light, dash- 
ing, ‘ free and easy,” it gives a record of the author’s merry life on board 
aman of war, and among the classic scenes of the Mediterranean’s'shores, 
It is rather an account of his personal adventures, and of the people he 
met with, than of the places visited. His canvass is filled with pen and ink 
sketches. ‘The Maid of Athens, now Mrs. Black,” “a nice, comfort- 
able little woman,” the ‘‘ King and Queen of Greece,” “the Grand Seign- 
or,” “the petticoated Athenians,” “cheating merchants,” “thieving beg- 
gars,’”’ “‘ piratical hotel-keepers,” ‘fat landladies,” anda host of minor fig- 
ures, are perpetually crossing and re-crossing the stage. As an officer in 
the U.S. N. he enjoyed signal advantages, being frequently admitted to a 
nearer view of royalty than most ordinary travelers. We regret that he has 
gone out of his way to administer a rebuke to the American Missionaries 
in Greece, (p. 227) and to endorse the language of the Greek enemies of 
the Gospel: ‘‘ Leave our religion alone.” ‘ Don’t proselyte among us, or 
ridicule our saints, or smuggle your Bibles by barrel-fulls over the country, 
ortry toforce your religion down our throats.” And that too, when he de- 
scribes these very Greeks as “ spending all day in the wine shops, playing 
draughts and dominoes, and tippling,” and a “considerable portion” of 
them getting “ drunk,” at “ the feast of the Greek Passover.” Such a re- 
ligion as that ought not to be let alone. We regret also to see a work by an 
American Naval officer, occasionally disfigured by profane and irreverent 
expressions.— Pp. 104, 110,326. With these exceptions the volume will 
furnish agreeable light reading. 








The Desert of Sinai: Notes of aspring-Journey from Cairo to Beersheba. 
By Horatio Bonar, D.D. Kelso. New York, Robert Carter & Bros., 
1857. 12mo. pp. 408. 

Another book on an old field; one more individual impression of 
scenes on which a thousand differing eyes have looked, and a hundred self- 
directed pens have written. No new book on such a field can fail to be stored 
with all the old impressions that are available, together with the addition of 
something new. 

Dr. Bonar has a rich vein in one direction, and few mines have more. His 
study of the practical and experimental portions of the Old Testament, 
guides hiseye while in the Desert of Sinai. Thestudentin the department 
of Biblical Archzxology and criticism generally, will differ from him oc- 
casionally ; but the kernel of the grain he reaches, while others feel perhaps 
more the importance of the hull, without whose protection the grain can- 
not mature. 
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His book is strictly what it purports to be, a “Spring Journey from 
Cairo to Beersheba,” through the “ Desert of Sinai.” He goes whizzing, 
as few before him have had the opportunity, from Alexandria to Cairo by 
railroad.—He remains there but a fewdays to view the Pyramids, &ec.; 
and then is on the Camel’s back, upon his Desert Journey. 

Influenced evidently by a mistaken idea of Dr. Robinson’s view of the 
miracle of the crossing of the Red Sea, he prefers to consider its location 
to have been far south, where the sea is wide and deep. A miracle, how- 
ever, is not (as Hume falsely defined it, and then overthrew a man of straw 
of his own making,) an exhibition of power contrary to nature; but a 
miracle is swper-natural, or above nature. Moses’ miracles were all in the 
line of natural occurrences in Egypt, but above nature ; and Christ’s heal- 
ing the sick was God’s ordinary kindness to man, shown in an extra-ordina- 
ry manner. The universal tradition of the Arab writers, for centuries, 
and of Christians and Jews farther back, especially the foundations of the 
three Egyptian fortresses Pihahiroth, Baalzephon and Migdol, between 
which Israel encamped, and whose foundations now are seen,—these un- 
moved landmarks fix the spot of Israel’s crossing ; while the view of Rob- 
inson is accordant with the true idea of miracles, both in the Old and New 
Testament. Thesame mistaken idea of the views of Burkhardt, Robin- 
son and others as to miracles, has led to Bonar’s criticisms in reference to 
the manna. 

The route to Sinai, and thence north to Gaza, is one that an old traveler 
delights to follow a new companion in; while Dr. Bonar has made the very 
desert bud and blossom with flowers for the lover of the rich volumes of Mo- 
ses and the Prophets, so studded is every page with apt Scripture quota- 
tions. At Sinai, the American scholar will regret that he did not visit the 
valley east of Sinai, which, within the last ten years, most eminent German 
and French scholars, besides many an American rambler, have been per- 
mitted to encamp in ‘‘before the Mount,” as Israel and early Christian pil- 
grims used todo. He will feel remunerated, however, for this loss at one 
point, by something new and valuable at another. The old home of the 
patriarchs in the Philistines’ country, at the south of the Plains of Gaza, 
to be found, doubtless, where Dr. Robinson fixed its location, is the termi- 
nus of Dr. Bonar’s described route ; and it is a rich field to stop in. Here 
is Ruhaibek, corresponding to Rehoboth, as Dr. Robinson has well argued. 
Here is Jebal Um-Gerar, as another private journalist has marked it, cor- 
responding to the Gerar of Isaac’sday. The Christian untravelled will 
feel the glow of kindred sympathy, as he revels with such a writer as Dr, 
Bonar in the fields where Abraham, Hagar and Ishmael lived and parted, 
and where Isaac passed the vigor of his life; while the traveler who may 
have gone over it as did Dr. B., will say with him in the concluding para- 
graph of his volume, “ Not for many Petras would we have missed this 
region. It has nothing striking: it is homely all over. It has nothing 
marvellous, like the great City of the Rock; but it has something more 
congenial, more heart-thrilling than the ruins of ampitheatres, or tem- 
ples, or arches, ortombs. It has the memories of more ancient days, and 
the visions of a truer life floating about its fields. It has the happy yet 
solemn associations of patriarchal faith and love linked jwith all its scenes.” 





Central Africa, Adventures and Missionary Labors in several countries in the 
Interior of Africa, from 1849 to 1856. By T. J. Bowen. 12mo, 371 pp. 
Charleston : Southern Baptist Publication Society. 

In addition to the above attractive title, we subjoin the Table of Contents, 
presenting subjects interesting and important, and which are in this work treated 
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with a master hand. At present we have not space to do more than heartily en- 
dorse the commendation which the press generally has bestowed upon Mr. Bow- 
en’s book; but so highly do we esteem it, and so anxious are we to bring it, 
and the facts which it presents, prominently before the public mind, that we 
have engaged for our next number, from a pen well calculated to do the subject 
justice, an article embracing a full and extended review of its pages. 

Contents: A brief view of African Explorations and Missions.—Monrovia 
and Liberians.—Native Tribes in Liberia.—Soil, Farms, and Productions of Li- 
beria.—Future Prospects of Liberia.—Travels in the Country of the Gollas, in 
1850.—Voyage from Monrovia to Badagry, in 1850.—Badagry and the Slave 
Coast.—Abbeokuta and the Egbas.—Breaking up of the Slave Trade.—An at- 
tempt to pass through Iketu, in 1850.—Incidents at Abbeokuta, in 1851.—Visit 
to Iketu, in 1851.—Visit to Bi-Ollorrun-Pellu, in 1852.—Visit to Awaye, Oke- 
Efo and jaye, in 1852.—Beginning of the Yoruba Mission.—Visits to Dorrin, in 
1855.—A Journey from Yoruba to Sierra Leone, in 1856.—Geography of Yoru- 
ba.—Seasons and Climate.—Geology, Plants and Animals of Yoruba.—Eth- 
nological facts and traditions.—Physical, Intellectual and Moral Characteristics 
of the Sudanese.—Social Life in Yoruba.—Religion and Government.—On the 
means of Regenerating Africa.—An Appeal for Missionaries. 








LL. Scott § Co.’s Re-Publications. We beg to callattention to the advertisement 
of Messrs. L. Scott & Co.’s Re-publications of the four British Quarterlies, and 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. We know of no way of securing so much first class 
reading for so little money, as by subscribing to them. The character of these 
works is too well known to need description at our hands. They often contain 
articles on subjects specially interesting to the Christian reader. The last num- 
ber of the Westminster has one on the ‘Revision of the English Scriptures,” 
which, however, we have not yet read; and the North British one on Chalmers, 
which some have surmised to be from the pen of Isaac Taylor. 
















Art. [IX.—LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


I= N.B.—Many notices of New Publications, and the American Literary 
Intelligence, prepared for this number, are necessarily deferred, for want of room ; 
although the present issue of the Review contains several pages more than the 
prescribed number. 
















ENGLISH. 





The English publishers have issued a second edition of Conybeare & 
Iiowson’s Life and Letiers of St. Paul. In external appearance it con- 
forms very much to the American re-print, and is more convenient than 
the quarto size. It has been thoroughly revised, but appears to have un- 
dergone no very important changes. But few positions have been re- 
tracted or modified. The additions consist in some further illustrations, 
chiefly geographical, of portions of the former text. The authors an- 
nounce the discovery of the long lost Laszea, (Acts, xxvii: 8,) in the 
island of Crete. 

A new edition of the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, by James 
Smith, Esq., was advertised to appear some months ago. It was to be 
extensively re-wrought, and furnished with charts, views, and additional 
wood-cut illustrations. 
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Rost & Palm’s Greek Lexicon, on the basis of Passow, is to be trans- 
lated into English, and edited for the use of colleges and schools, by the 
Rey. J. E. Riddle, and Rev. J. T. White. It has been in a course of pre- 
paration for the last two years, and will soon leave the press. The char- 
acter of the original work authorizes us to expect an addition to our 
helps in Greek study, the value of which can hardly be over-rated. 


GERMAN. 


Prof. Margold, of the University at Marburg, has put forth a mono- 
graph on the “ False Teachers in Pastoral Epistles.” The critics award 
to it uncommon merit. His results go to establish the authenticity and 
Pauline origin of the Epistles. 

The fifth edition of Gesenius’s Hebr. and Chald. Handwoerterbuch, has 
appeared, under the supervision of Dr. F. E. C. Dietrich. 

e have the second volume of the excellent Heubner’s Praktische 
Erklarung des N. Testaments, containing Luke and John. The first vol- 
ume contained the Gospelof Matthew. It is the work of a man of heart- 
felt reverence for the Word of God, and though prepared under the dis- 
advantage of being drawn partly from the deceased author’s manuscripts, 
and partly from the notes of students, promises to be one of the most 
useful commentaries for general readers which Germany has produced. 

Saalochuetz has published the second volume of his Archeologie des 
Hebraeer, an important contribution in this branch of study. The com- 
pletion of his plan requires a third volume. 

We have received the sixth andconcluding'partof Hagenbach’s Kirchen- 
geschicte, of the 18th and 19th century,—a third edition, greatly improved. 
No German work can be named which treats of the conflicts, reverses 
and triumphs of Protestantism, during the period surveyed, in a more 
engaging and instructive manner than this admirable History. All the 
great names of Germany in literature and theology, for the last ten centu- 
ries, appear on its pages illustrated with personal sketches which 
bring the men before us with life-like reality. Another peculiarity of 
this work is, that it sets forth so distinctly the internal causes which have 
affected the course of Protestant opinion in the Churches of Europe, 
since the days of Luther. As a source of information respecting the 
origin and decay of the old rationalism of Germany, it is one of the best 
guides that it has fallen to our lot to examine. The author’s sympathy 
with Evangelical doctrine appears to more advantage here, than in some 
of his other performances. 

It may be well to mention Hupfeld’s Die Psalmen, translated and ex- 
plained, the first volume of which has been for some months before the 
public. It embraces the first twenty-one Psalms. As a philological pro- 
duction it is a masterly work, displaying in full measure the exact and am- 
ple learning for which the author is so well known. He has laid all 
authorities under contribution, but rises above all and decides for him- 
self. Lexical discussions respecting single words, sometimes extend over 
several pages, in which he deserts the former guides and breaks his own 
path. But the linguistic is the strong side of the work. The religious 
and even the poetic contents of the Psalms have no adequate justice done 
to them. Some of his principles of interpretation are not to be approved. 
It is a pity that such a preface as we read here should be found in such a 
work. Before inviting us to listen with him to the strains of ‘‘ the sweet singer 
of Israel,’’ he treats his readers to a singular history of the personal feuds and 
controversies in which he has been engaged. Hengstenberg and Ewald receive a 
large share of the author’s attention in this review of his literary entanglements, 
One is forced to cry out :—Tantene animis celistibus tra ? 
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The first part of the second volume of Movers’ Phenicians, under the special 
title of Das Phenitzishe A‘terthum, issued since his death, is a work of rare in- 
terest. It is occupied chiefly with an account of the commerce and the maritime 
enterprise of the Phoenicians. Some of his conclusions differ from those gene- 
rally received. Ophir he places in Eastern Africa, instead of India; which is 
improbable, especially in view of Lassen’s investigations, tending to show that 
all the products of Ophir have Sanscrit names. Movers suggests some curious 
etymologies of words in Hebrew, derived from the Greek, and in Greek, derived 
from Hebrew. The nautical skill of the Phoenicians, he places, in some respects, 
far above the Greeks. He maintains that their ships could out-sail those of any 
other ancient nation. He devotes one chapter to the slave-trade, as carried on by 
these old rovers of the sea. A second part is to appear, which will treat, among 
other topics, of the geographical discoveries of the Phoenicians. Every Biblical 
scholar, as well as the archzologist, will welcome such efforts to extend our 
knowledge of a people allied so closely in their origin and history to the He- 
brews. 

Stier, author of the ‘‘ Reden Jesu,’’ is carrying through the press a continuous 
commentary on the Old and the New Testament. Apart from this, he is orrect- 
ing Luther’s Translation of the Bible. 

A second edition, largely improved, of Havernick’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament is coming forth, under the direction of C. F. Keil. The portion on 
the Penteteuch is published. 

O. Strauss has written a popular treatise on Nineveh and the Word of God. 

Meyer’s Exegetical Works continue to enjoy such favor that he has issued a 
third edition of the part on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

A fifth edition of DeWette’s Commentar ueber die Psalmen, has been prepared by 
Dr. Gustav Baur, of Giessen, favorably known for his able work on Amos. 
The editor is admitted to have made additions of great value. . 

Dr. Naegelsbach has appeared as the author of a new HHelraische Grammatth, 
the fruit of many years experience as a teacher. A reviewer in the Lapziger Re- 
portorium, commends it in terms of high praise. The author has aimed suc- 
cessfully to unite the practical form of Gesenius’s Grammar, with the more phi- 
losophical method of Ewald. A copious index adds very much to the utility of 
the work. It maks a volume of 260 pagess. 

Brueckner has correated and enlarged once more his excellent Hebrew Lesebuch. 

The recent catalogues announce the following Biblical works as in the market : 
A third edition of Luecke on the Epistles of John, supervised by F. Bertheau; a 
second edition of Hertwig’s Tables as introducing the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment; Ulfila’s Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, in the Gothic lan- 
guage, with the Greek and Latin Text, accompanied by notes, a Vocabulary, 
Grammar, and Historical Instructor, by H. F. Massmann; the fourth part of 
Fritzshe & Grimm’s Exegetical Hand-Book on the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, containing the four books of the Maccabees, (an important auxiliary to 
the study of the Hellenistic Greek); Schwartz on the History of the latest The- 

ology ; and W. Neumann, Jeremiah of Anathoth, the Prophecies and Lamenta- 
tions of the Prophet, explained according to the Masoretic text, as far as to the 17th 
chapter. 

Ewald, the Hebraist, has been trying his hand on the inscription upon the 
famous sarcophagus found at Sidon, in 1855. He has laid the results of this at- 
tempt before the Royal Society of Sciences, at Goettingen. An intelligent critic 
makes the following remark on the subject of this essay: ‘‘Considering how 
little certain knowledge we possess of the language, the customs, the political 
relations and the religion of the ancient Phoenicians. and also the uncertainty 
and obscurity of their mode of writing, rendered stiil more difficult, often, by 
the mutilated state iu which it occurs on monuments, it is hardly to be expected 
that any two explanations of the same inscription would agree in all respects. 
It will surprise no one, therefore, that the interpretation of the Sidonian inscrip- 
tion which the celebrated master of the Semitic language gives us here, differs in 
important points from the attempts of his predecessors. As is to be expected, 
Prof.Ewald applies great critical acumen to the work; especially ho takes eare 
not to adopt such explanations as thrust themselves, so to speak, on the observer ; 
and very properly, since apparent similitudes frequently prove, on closer exami- 
nation, to be deceptive. We think, however, that the learned author goes too 
far in the other direction, and assumes fac fetched signification as established, 
or seeks vo estubiisi them. Some of his conjectures of this nature give, indeed, 
a very good and consistent sense, but can hardly find general approval. Dr. 
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Ewald places the composition of the inscription at the time when Sidon flour- 


ished at the height of her power, before 


the epoch of the ascendancy of Tyre.— 


The dissertation before us contains some important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the Phceenician language, and an appendix, of particular interest, on the 


proper names of the Phoenicians. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


ORDINATIONS. 


James W. Bullock, Mayslick, Ky., 
Dec. 20. 

E. M. Brown, Muscatine, Ill., Janu- 
ary 3. 

Levi Bath, Grass Lake, Michigan, 
Dec. 10. 

Henry M. Barnes, Warren, Bradford 
Co., Pa., Feb. 3rd. 

A. F. Bauer, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Feb. 10th. 

Barnabas Baker, Columbia, Missouri, 
Jan. 25. 

Joseph H. Carter, Huntsville, Missou- 
ri, Jan. 18. 

J. T. Catlett, Jackson Co., Ga., Dec. 
26, 1856. 

Benjamin F. Chapman, Bear Creek, 
Iil., Dec. 7, 1856. 

M. C. Clark, Harrodsburg, Ky., Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Wm. Corthell, 
March 4th. 

W. H. Davis, Portland, Kentucky, 
Feb. 3d. 

J. G. Fish, Goshen, Indiana, Janu- 


Waldoboro, Me., 


ary 7. 
G. E. Flint, Triangle, New York, 
Jan. 28th. 
George P. Guild, Jerseyville, TIIl., 
Dec. 18. 
Benjamin Gray, Pekin, Ill., Jan. 28. 
J. Ganum, Brookfield, Conn. Feb. 
4th. 
John Granger, Tioga Centre, N. Y., 
Jan. 28th. 
James B. Haynes, Panther Creek, 
Ky., Feb. 7th. 
G. W. Jenks, Hamburg and Genoa, 
Mich., Dec. 25. 
Joshua Kelly, Muncy, Pa., Dec. 27. 
W. J. Kermott, Almond, N. Y., 
Jan. 28th. 
L. Kinney, Derby, Vt., Feb. 5. 
F. P. Lang, Westford, N. Y., 


Chas. D. Lewis, Caldwell, N. J., 
Dec. 31. 
D. C. Litchfield, Bowdoinham, Me., 
Feb. 26. 
John La Grange, Smithboro, N, Y., 
Jan. 28. 
Wm. Munger, Rutland, Mich., Jan. 
4, 


A. A. McSwain, Double Springs 
N.C., Jan. 9. 
Va., 


Emmett T. Mason, 
Dec. 30, 1856. 

Peyton S. Montgomery, Ashville, 
Ala., Dec. 28th, 1856. 

A. R. Newton, Farmington, II1., 
Jan. 7. 

John Owens, Salem, Ohio, Jan. 29th. 

Howard Osgood, Flushing, N. Y., 
Feb. 12. 

Wm. D. Pritchard, Sawyer’s Creek, 
N. C., Dec. 17. 

Wm. M. Parsons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 11. 

Newell N. Reynolds, Tioga, Pa., 
March 11th. 

D. G. Swanston, Chatham Co., Ga., 
Feb. 1. 
W.E. Sym, Leeville, Ohio, Dec. 23. 
Wm. Tilley, Hume, N. Y., Dec. 4. 
James Teed, Eatontown, N. J., Feb. 
10th. 
James Underdue, Carrsville, L. I, 
Feb. 11. 
Thomas E. Vassar, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Jan. 29. 
H. T. Weatherby, Warsaw, N. C., 
Jan. 31. 
James ©. Wright, Newbern, Ala., 
Jan. 11. 

James E. Wiggin, Ware, Mass., Feb. 
10th. 

John G. Williams, Black Swamp, S. 
C., Feb. 21. 
A. J. Walker, Lowell, Vt., March 


1 


Buffalo, 





March 11th. 

W. E. Lyon, Seville, Ohio. Dee. 23. 
_ Laurence Lowe, South Ureck, Pa! 
Feb. 12. 


4th. 
William. N. Wyeth, Montrose, Pa., 
Mareh. 18th. 
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DEATHS. 


_— Collom, Mt. Holly, N. J., Dec.| 
27th. 
A. B. Cramb, Metamora, IIl., Feb. 
19th. 
J. 8. Friess, Burlington, Mich., Feb. 
2, aged 70. 
Ira Foster, Philadelphia,Pa.,Feb. 4. 
T. L. Garrott, Paducah. Ky.. Dec. 2. 
Snelling Johnson, Moniteau Co., Mo., 
Dec. 9, aged 52. [ Dec. 
Jno. T. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. Dec. 





Martin Leonard, Turner, Me., Jan. 
13, aged 78. 

Joseph Lane, Clear Creek, Miss., Dee. 
3d, 1856, aged 64. 

Alfred Nicol, Greenville, 8. C. 

Isaac Smith, Palermo, Me., Feb. 25, 
aged 62. 

Gershom Silliman. Il.. aged 73. 

J. 8. Twiss, Burlington, Mich., Feb. 
2d, aged 70. 


Cuurcues CONSTITUTED. 


Moscow, Mich. Jan. 7. 
Plymouth, Ill. Jan. 10. 
Lawrence, IIll., Jan. 10. 
Flushing, L. 1., Jan. 17. 

New Market, 8. C., Jan. 11. 

Big Fishing Creek, Va. 
Greenwood’s School House, Ky. 
Ashland, Iowa, Jan. 31. 

Le Claire, lowa, Jan. 28. 





Anthony’s Creek, Greenbrier Co., 
Va., 


Hopkinton, Iowa, Jun. 1. 

Loda, Ill., March 14, 

Mariner’s Harbor, 8. I., March 12. 
Beverly, Wash. Co., Ohio, Jan. 15. 
Urbana, IIl., Jan. 4. 

Union Park, Chicago, Il., Feb. 
Berean, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 9th. 
Williamsburg, 8. C., Jan. 11th. 
McKinney, Texas, Nov. 1856. 
Clinton, lowa, Feb. —. 
Kindrook, Mich., February 18. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 21, 1856, cost 
$10,000. 

Conklin, N. Y., Jan. 13. 

Free St., Portland, Me., Jan. 28, re- 
dedication. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Jan. 22, cost 
$15,000. 

Gentre, Moreland, Pa., Jan. 1, cost 
$1,500. 

Swift Creek, South Carolina, Dec. 
21. 


Whitney’s Valley, Alleghany Co., 
N. Y., Jan. 28. 

Brighton, Massachusetts, Feb. 11, cost 
$12,000. 

Hartford, Wis., Feb. 28th. 

Hornellsville, N. Y., Feb. 19. 

East Corinth, Me., Feb. 11. 

Belleville, N. Y., Feb. 5. 

Central Church, Providence, R. I., 
Feb. 26, cost $50,000. 

La Salle, IJ.,Jan. 11. 












